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A US Airways plane at O'Hare International Airport on Jan. 26, when 
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What You Said About... | 


THE SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 

The Feb. 24 cover story by Rana 
Foroohar—which explored the 
pros and cons of schools like Sarah 
E. Goode STEM Academy on Chi- 
cago’s South Side that promise jobs 
to students who complete a six-year 
program—was lauded by Chicago Mayor Rahm 
Emanuel, a vocal supporter of the program, for high- 
lighting “ d 
On Facebook, however, John Lewinski suggested that 
schools should emphasize life skills over trade skills: 
“Maybe they should teach [kids] how to balance a 
checkbook and use a credit card sparingly.” 





MEXICO’S NEW MISSION Michael Crowley’s 
Feb. 24 story “The Committee to Save Mexico,” 
which called attention to President Enrique 
Pena Nieto’s reforms, sparked fierce debate 
among readers, many of whom felt that Pena 
Nieto didn’t deserve the recognition. “Believe me, 


every [reform] is made to benefit the smaller portion 
of the population,” 18-year-old Cynthia Valtierra of 


Mexico wrote ina letter to Time. And while Alejandro 
F. Martinez said on Facebook that “the judgment is 
still out on the results of the reforms,” he stressed that 
“I don’t like the sound and trend of them.” 





ELLEN PAGE'S “BRAVERY” TIME.com contributor 
Brandon Ambrosino’s response to Page’s coming: 
out speech—he questioned whether such an 

act should be considered “brave,” given recent 
advances in gay rights—drew support from Ritsa 
Vassilakis Mazur on Facebook: “Brave is what our 
troops, police and firemen do ... Standing up in 
front of people and divulging your private life to 
them is not.” But TiMe.com commenter Mach4Solo 
disagreed, citing a lack of gay rights on a global 
scale. “Each person faces their own challenges and 
difficulties so I would say that Page is brave in her 


own at Mach4Solo said. “She publicly identifies | 
| 





SETTING THE 





Kim photographed 
Nyong’o at the TIME 
Offices on Feb. 8 





BEHIND THE SCENES Since her big-screen debut in 12 Years a Slave, Lupita 
Nyong’o has become one of this Oscar season's most sought-after subjects— 
and, says photographer Sebastian Kim, who shot her for TIME, she’s every bit as 
captivating in person. “| just wanted to capture a bare beauty shot of her,” says 
Kim. “It was easy, as she looked so beautiful. | really didn’t have to work hard.” 


NOW ON TIME.COM In advance of our cover 

story on the airline industry, we asked readers to 

submit their travel-delay photos from terminals 

and tarmacs using the Instagram hashtag 
#TIMEairport. Many answered, but Joe 
Lammerman (@lammdogq_ photography) offered 
the most in-depth perspective. He has been a baggage 
handler with United Airlines for nearly 18 years and 

is currently based at Chicago’s O’Hare International 
Airport. “I absolutely hate winter—it sucks the life 

out of me,” he tells Time. “But... it has produced some 
really cool, beautiful, bleak-looking pictures.” To see 

more of Lammerman’s shots, visit time.com/planepics. 


\\, In“The Committee to Save Mexico” (Feb. 24), we misidentified the director of the Wilson 


RECORD STRAIGHT a Center's Mexico Institute. His name is Duncan Wood. 


Write to us 

Send an e-mail: Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & 

letters@time.com. | Life Building, New York, NY 10020. Letters 

Please do not send | should include the writer’s full name, address 

attachments and home telephone and may be edited for 
purposes of clarity and space 
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NOW ON 
TIME.COM 


We interviewed candy 
experts and historians 
to rank the world’s 
most influential candy 
bars, including Wonka, 
Kit Kat, Milky Way and 
more. Did your favorite 
treat make the cut? 
See the full list at 
time.com/candybars. 


Please recycle 


this magazine and | 


remove inserts or 
samples before 
recycling 
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‘Republicans will 
again 
in my lifetime, for 
the presidency, 
unless they become 
a b] 





RAND PAUL, Kentucky 
Senator, talking to Glenn 
Beck about his party’s need 
for “transformation” 


| 3,000+ 


Approximate volume, in gallons, 
of crude oil spilled after a train 
derailed in Pennsylvania ‘Next 


Olympics 





Z| I go to, 


I’m sure 
as heck 
not etting 





} MIKAELA SHIFFRIN, 
U.S. Olympic skier, 
| 





who fell short during 
the giant-slalom 
race in advance of 
her best event, 
the slalom, on Feb. 21 





Bond a South Carolina woman had to 
post after being jailed for not returning 
a VHS tape she rented in 2005 
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‘1AM TIRED 
OF LYING BY 
OMISSION.’ 


ELLEN PAGE, actress, coming 
out as gay during a speech for the 
Human Rights Campaign 


Width of an 
asteroid that 
whizzed by 


Earth at 
27,000 m.p.h. 


‘Welcome 
to 11:30, 
bitch!’ 


STEPHEN COLBERT, 
greeting Jimmy Fallon 
during Fallon’s debut as 
host of The Tonight Show 


‘We want to make it clear ... that we 


know how to take revenge.’ 


OMAR KHALID KHURASANI, spokesman for the Pakistani Taliban, after the group took responsibility for killing 
23 paramilitary soldiers; the move was a response to the government's supposed execution of Taliban prisoners 
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Sources: The Blaze; CNN; New York Times (2); The Tonight Show 











WHAT'S THE 
WORLD'S TOP 
PROBLEM? 


WIN/Gallup 
International 
asked 66,806 
people in 65 
nations. Here's 
a sampling of 
what they said: 


A 


21% 
Corruption 


$ 


12% 
The gap 
between rich 
and poor 


10% 
Unemployment 





Hurdles Arise for 
Scottish Nationalists 


Areferendum that will give Scots 
1% | the option of splitting from the 
Environmental | U.K.ismore than six months 


issues | away, but the tussle between pro- 
| and anti-independence groups 
| hasalready begun to resemble an 
| acrimonious marital row. 
On Feb. 17, after the British 
2% Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Religious sought to dampen the call 


for a breakup with cold 
economic logic, say- 
ing acurrency union 
with an independent 
Scottish nation would 
not work, Scotland’s 
nationalist First Min- 
ister Alex Salmond 


fundamentalism 





Let the Games Begin 


RAZIL Drums queen Thalia Cristina walks into an office at a samba school in Rio de Janeiro’s Jacarezinho favela on Feb. 16 
for a practice session ahead of the Carnaval festival that begins on Feb. 28. Previously controlled by drug traffickers, Jacarezinho 
was taken over by city police units in 2012 and cleaned up in advance of the 2014 World Cup and 2016 Summer Olympics. 
Pre-Carnaval celebrations are already under way. Photograph by Mario Tama—Getty Images 
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delivered a sharp riposte that re- 
vealed the primal feelings behind 
support for going it alone. “To 

be told there are things we can’t 
do will certainly elicit a Scottish 
response that is as resolute as it 

is uncomfortable to the no cam- 
paign,” said Salmond. “It is, ‘Yes 
we can.’” 

The debate extends beyond 
Britain. The Scottish govern- 
ment has indicated that if the 
Sept. 18 referendum passes, 
it would seek to join the 
European Union. But 
on Feb. 16, Jose Manuel 
Barroso (left), head of the 
European Commission, 

told the BBC that this 

“would be extremely 

difficult, if not impos- 





sible.” Citing Spain—which faces 
nationalist movements in the 
Basque country and Catalonia, 
and which blocked Kosovo's 
membership after its split from 
Serbia—he suggested that some 
E.U. members might not be so 
keen on setting a precedent for 
separatists elsewhere in Europe. 
Salmond has dismissed the 
warning. Opinion polls, mean- 
while, show that the result of the 
referendum lies in the hands of 
the 29% of voters who have yet to 
make up their minds. Will it be 
splitsville? A lot depends on the 
skills of those in favor of preserv- 
ing the union. But it’s worth re- 
membering that nobody ever won 
an emotional argument simply 
by being right. 





By Andrew Katz and Catherine Mayer 
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‘If you want 
to say 
something 
critical, you 
will be 
detained. 


NADEZHDA TOLOKONNIKOVA, ©! !'Lssy | 
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The Explainer 
Venezuela’s Student-Driven Protests 


Three weeks of protests against President Nicolas Maduro’s poor 
handling of the economy have boiled over in the nation of 30 mil 
lion. Opposition leader Leopoldo Lopez, accused of instigating un- 
rest that led to four deaths, surrendered to authorities on Feb. 18. 


THE ORIGINS 

The protests started with calls for measures to tackle high 
crime rates but soon flared into larger demonstrations led by 
Maduro’s political opponents. They blamed him for economic 
woes like high inflation and shortages of essential goods. 


THE DEMANDS 
In addition to an improvement in the security and economic 
situations, protesters are pushing for efforts to protect free speech 
and create better opportunities for young people. While some 
are calling fora dialogue with Maduro, Lopez has 


said he wants the government's “exit.” 





THE FALLOUT 

This is the first popular revolt against 
Maduro’s rule since he was elected witha 
thin margin last year. His support could 
fragment if he doesn’t rein in the protests. 


KENYA 
Percentage of Kenya's nearly 44 mil- 
. _ lion people who regularly make or 
receive mobile-phone payments, ac- 
cording to a Pew report that put the 
country first among 24 developing 
— nations in embracing mobile banking 
Swedish Benjamin 
Treskilling Yellow Franklin Z-Grill 
(1855) (1868) 





Only two copies 
of this 1¢ stamp 
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Trending In 


a 


oo ' LESS 
Somayya Jabarti 
became the first 
woman to lead a 

Saudi Arabian daily 
when she was named 
editor in chief of the 

Saudi Gazette 


SS 


GOODWILI 
Fijian President Ratu 
Epeli Nailatikau said 
residents of Kiribati 
are welcome in Fiji if, 

as forecast, rising 
sea levels drown their 
island nation 


Norwegian mass 
killer Anders Behring 
Breivik threatened a 
hunger strike unless 
he was given better 
video games, a sofa 

and a larger gym 


A U.N. commission 
warned Kim Jong Un 
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Tibetan Wisdom 
The Dalai Lama on the 
Pope, pot and Facebook 


BY ELIZABETH DIAS 


Tibetan freedom was once 

a major cause in the U.S., but 
today it gets very little 
attention. Was it a fad here? 
Any sort of problem, initially, 
is something fresh. Then 
time passes ... I feel the 
Tibetan issue, comparatively, 
remains quite strong. 


Has the U.S. backed away 
from addressing human- 
rights issues in China 
because Beijing is a more 
important economic power? 
No, I don’t think so... Free- 
dom, democracy, justice— 


these are American principles. 


[For] some people, economics 
are more important ... That’s a 
mistake. Look at Africa, Syria. 
Because of lack of moral prin- 
ciple, human life becomes 
worthless. Moral principle, 
truthfulness, is a key factor. 
If we lose that, then there is 
no future. 


What global issues do you 
think the U.S. could be paying 
more attention to? 

Ecology. The East Coast of 
the United States has now 
unusual snow these days. 
Then in England and India 
also, the climate pattern 

is changing. Some scientists 
believe climate change is 
the cause of unprecedented 
melting of the North Pole, 
and that effects these very 
uncertain weather patterns. 
I think we should listen to 
those scientists and experts. 








Do Facebook and Twitter help 
or hurt our happiness? 

It depends on how you use 
them. If the person, himself 
or herself, has a certain 

inner strength, a certain con- 
fidence, then it is no problem. 
But if an individual’s mind 

is weak, then there is more 
confusion. You can’t blame 
technology, It depends on 
the user of the technology. 


You support the use of 
medical marijuana. Have you 
ever smoked pot? 

No. Never. These kinds of 
substances are generally 
considered poison, very bad. 
But for particular illnesses, 
this is sometimes deliberate- 
ly used. So that’s up to the 
doctor, or up to scientists. The 
ability to judge reality is 
something very unique. Our 
brain is something very spe- 
cial. So if that is damaged, 
that’s awful. So alcohol and 
drugs are very bad. 


What do you think 

Pope Francis and the 

Catholic Church can 

learn from Buddhism’s 

view of women? 

Generally speaking, each one 
should follow their tradition- 
al way, [but] sometimes we 
have to judge according toa 
new reality. For example, 
female rights are very impor- 
tant. His Holiness, the Pope, 
I think, is very, very realistic 
and quite strict. I really 





‘THE ABILITY TO 
JUDGE REALITY 
IS SOMETHING 
VERY UNIQUE ... 
SO ALCOHOL 
AND DRUGS ARE 
VERY BAD.’ 








admired his dismissing one 
German bishop [who was liv- 
ing] his own private life in 

a very sort of expensive, lux- 


urious [way]. 


What would you say to 
| a Tibetan protester 


who is on the verge of 
sacrificing himself 

through self-immolation? 
Firstly, this is very, very sad. 
Human life is very, very 
precious. This is a sensitive 
political issue. Whatever 

I say the Chinese hard-liners 
always manipulate. And 
then, I also retired [several 
years ago] from political 
responsibility. So the best 
thing is to keep quiet. 


Do you think the India-China 
rivalry is a good thing for 
Asia, and is it good for the 
cause of the Tibetans? 

Not at all. Genuine good 
relations based on mutual 
trust [could] really make 

a significant contribution to 
economic development, as 
well as to education and 
spirituality. So there is a real 
room to develop trust 
between India and China. 


What do you make of China’s 
new President, Xi Jinping? 
He is courageously tackling 
corruption, quite effectively. 
Fearlessly. [But] real develop- 
ment must take place in ru- 
ral areas. It is not a solution 
to build new, big cities. [Also] 
1.3 billion Chinese people 
have every right to know re- 
ality ... Censorship is an 
unrealistic method that actu- 
ally develops distrust and 
suspicion. The Chinese judi- 
cial system must be lifted up 
to the international standard 
of judiciary systems. Then 
these 1 billion poor people 
can have some kind 

of protection. 
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Breaking the Marriage Bans [Viore courts 
void state same-sex restrictions 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


DOES LAST YEAR'S LANDMARK SUPREME 
Court judgment in favor of same-sex- 


marriage rights apply to the states? Lower- 


court judges say yes—even in some 
unlikely places. From Utah to Oklahoma, 
Kentucky to New Mexico, federal courts 
are ruling that state laws limiting mar- 
riage to opposite-sex couples now violate 
the Constitution. 

The most recent in this line of deci- 
sions came in tradition-drenched Virgin- 
ia. U.S. District Judge Arenda Wright 
Allen struck down the Old Dominion’s 
ban on Feb. 13, declaring that laws 
against same-sex marriage must fall to- 
day for the same reason that laws against 
interracial marriage were overturned 
nearly 50 years ago. Consenting adults, 
not the government, have the right to 
choose their marriage partners. 

The lower-court judges are filling ina 
blank left by the majority ruling in U.S. 

v. Windsor last summer. Justice Anthony 
Kennedy’s opinion striking down the fed- 
eral Defense of Marriage Act paid tribute 
to the traditional role of states in regulat- 
ing marriage. But Justice Antonin Scalia, 
in his bitter dissent, scoffed at this nod to 
federalism as “legalistic argle-bargle.” By 
finding “no legitimate purpose” behind 
the congressional ban on federal benefits 
for same-sex couples, Kennedy gave chal- 
lengers to state marriage laws the ammu- 


nition they needed to win, Scalia declared. 

Sure enough, the lower courts have 
breezed past the argle-bargle to focus 
on Kennedy’s categorical assertion that 
traditional mores cannot justify dis- 
crimination against same-sex couples. As 
US. District Judge Robert Shelby of the 
conservative bastion of Utah put it, “The 
State’s current laws... demean the dignity 
of these same-sex couples for no rational 
reason.” Senior Judge Terence Kern echoed 
the theme in Oklahoma, another unlikely 
setting for social revolution. (Some resi- 
dents proudly call the state “the buckle on 
the Bible Belt.”) 

Meanwhile, attorneys general in states 
from Nevada to Pennsylvania are citing 
the same reasoning to explain why they 
will not defend their states’ laws against 
challenges in court. The Windsor ruling 
has “gutted” all legal arguments in favor of 
banning same-sex unions, Nevada attor- 
ney general Catherine Cortez Masto ex- 
plained to the Associated Press. 

With stays issued by the various dis- 
trict courts to allow for orderly appeals, 
the question appears headed back to the 
Supreme Court—and soon. But each new 
ruling, from courts north and south, east 
and west, adds further momentum to the 
campaign for same-sex-marriage rights, 
leaving little doubt as to what the final 
word will be. 
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Obama’s Water 
Hazard 


President Obama traveled to 
California over Presidents’ 
Day weekend to highlight 
the drought emergency, 
calling for shared sacrifice 
to help manage the state’s 
worst water shortage in 
decades. He then spent the 
rest of his trip enjoying the 
hospitality of some of the 
state’s top water hogs: desert 
golf courses. 

Over three days, the Duffer 
in Chief playedtwoofthemost _ 
exclusive private courses in 
the Palm Springs area: the 
Sunnylands estate, built by 
publishing magnate Walter 
Annenberg, and Porcupine 
Creek, the 19-hole course 
owned by billionaire Oracle 
founder Larry Ellison. 

Taken together, the 124 
golf courses in the Coachella 
Valley consume roughly 17% 
of the region's water, and 
one-quarter of that is pumped 
out of its groundwater aquifer, 
according to the Coachella 
Valley water district. Statewide, 
roughly 1% of the state’s water 
goes to keep fairways green. 
Each desert course, on 
average, uses nearly 1 million 
gallons a day in the hot and dry 
climate, three to four times the 
amount used by the average 
U.S. links. —ZEKE MILLER 
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6.6 million 


Hours wasted by drivers 
in traffic on Interstate 5 
in Los Angeles County, 
California's most congested 
freeway in 2012, according 
to a new state analysis 
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American manufacturing — 
is brewing something big. 


Siemens answers are redefining manufacturing for companies like Schlafly Bottleworks brewery. 


Somewhere in America, a new era of manufacturing has 
dawned. An era where manufacturers in every industry 


are relying on a highly skilled workforce and innovative, 


new technologies to produce more complex products, 
more efficiently than ever before. And they're turning 
to Siemens to get it done. 


In St. Louis, Siemens has helped Schlafly Bottleworks 
brewery double production without sacrificing the quality, 
craft brews that built the company. 


By combining intelligent hardware and software, 
the Siemens system also enables the brewery to easily 
transition production between beer styles and make better 
use of working hours. Today, it has a distribution area the 
owners never thought possible. 


Siemens is working with some of the most forward- 
thinking companies to improve efficiency and productivity, 
to make more with less and to grow the economy. Because 
it’s not just about making things right, it’s about making 
things right for people, for business and for America. 


siemens.com/answers 
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The Long Road Back Five years later, the White 
House makes the case that the stimulus worked 


BY MICHAEL GRUNWALD 





WHEN PRESIDENT OBAMA 
signed his $800 billion stimu- 
lus bill five years ago, the U.S. 
economy was losing 700,000 
jobs a month and contracting 
at a Depression-level rate. “I 
don’t want to pretend that to- 
day marks the end of our eco- 
nomic problems,” he said 
then. “But today does mark 
the beginning of the end.” The 
stimulus quickly became a na- 
tional joke, mocked by the 
right as a massive boondoggle 
and by the left as a pathetic pit- 
tance. A year after it passed, the 
percentage of Americans who 
believed it had created jobs was 
lower than the percentage of 
Americans who believed Elvis 
was alive. 

But the Recovery Act did 
launch a recovery. The econo- 
my started growing again in 
the summer of 2009. It started 
adding jobs again in the spring 
of 2010. And on Feb. 17, the 
White House released a report 
documenting how the stimu- 
lus spelled the difference be- 


tween contraction and growth. 


It found that the Recovery Act 
increased GDP by 2 to 2.5 per- 
centage points from late 2009 
through mid-2o11, averting a 
double-dip recession. Along 
with a series of follow-up stim- 
ulus measures, the Recovery 
Act produced a 2% to 3% in- 
crease in GDP in every quarter 
from late 2009 through 2o12. 
The White House is not an 
objective source, but its esti- 
mates are in line with those of 
the nonpartisan Congressio- 
nal Budget Office (CBO) and 
many private-sector analysts. 


THE PERCENTAGE 
OF AMERICANS 
WHO BELIEVED IT 
CREATED JOBS 
WAS LOWER THAN 
THE PERCENTAGE 
WHO BELIEVED 
ELVIS WAS ALIVE 


Before Obama took office, it 
would have been a truism to 
assert that stimulus packages 
stimulate the economy; every 
2008 presidential candidate 
proposed one, and Mitt Rom- 
ney’s was the largest. Today 
stimulus has become a parti- 
san political football, but that 
truism is still true. 

And the stimulus did more 
than stimulate. It improved 
nearly 42,000 miles of roads 
and provided tax cuts to 
160 million workers. Its un- 
precedented investments in 
clean energy have launched a 
revolution in electric vehicles, 
LED lighting and solar power. 
It’s the reason the use of elec- 
tronic medical records has 
more than doubled in doctors’ 
offices and almost quintupled 
in hospitals. It upgraded more 
than 110,000 miles of broad- 
band infrastructure, and it 
launched Race to the Top, the 
most ambitious national edu- 
cation reform in decades. 

But the Recovery Act be- 
came so unpopular so quickly 
that future politicians might 
shy away from taking similar 
action. Europe quickly em- 
braced austerity, which is one 
reason its unemployment rate 
is almost twice as high as the 
U.S’s. America’s political pen- 
dulum also swung back, pro- 
ducing the sequester and 
other antistimulus moves 
that the CBO says have inhib- 
ited growth. 

Still, the report is aremind- 
er that the Recovery Act suc- 
ceeded in creating jobs and 
saving Americans froma 
much worse fate. We're still 
healing from the worst crisis 
in 80 years, but we're well past 
the beginning of the end. 





OKLAHOMA 
Tremors on 
The Plains 


Oklahomans are accus- 
tomed to scorching heat, 
driving thunderstorms and 
deadly tomadoes. But not 
earthquakes—until recently. 
From 1990 to 2008, the 
state never had more than 
11 earthquakes a year that 
measured 2.0 or greater on 
the Richter scale. In 2013 
there were 291. More than 
250 earthquakes of at least 
that magnitude have struck 
in February 2014 alone. “It's 
incredibly unusual,” says 
Austin Holland, an Oklahoma 
Geologic Survey seismologist. 

Other normally calm states 
have experienced heavy seis- 
mic activity near oil and gas 
drilling sites in recent years, 
and suspicion has naturally 
turned to fracking, which uses 
underground explosives to 
extract hydrocarbons from 
subsurface wells. There is no 
proof yet that fracking itself 
can cause earthquakes. But 
Cornell geophysicist Katie 
Keranen says “the evidence 
is strong” that Oklahoma's 
tremors are the result of a 
related practice: disposing of 
drilling wastewater by inject- 
ing it into the ground. 

Holland says oil and gas 
extraction are not solely 
behind the state's increased 
seismic activity. “We have felt 
earthquakes caused by 
hydraulic fracturing,” he says. 
“But we know that can’t be 
the cause of all of them 
because we have earth- 
quakes happening where no 
hydraulic fracturing has been 
occurring.” —DENVER NICKS 
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Earthquakes in 
Oklahoma from 
Feb. 12 to Feb. 18 
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PULL THE TRIGGER 
ON SAVINGS. 


ONLY PROGRESSIVE HAS THE NAME YOUR 
PRICE® TOOL. Give us a budget, and we'll 
show you a range of options so you can find 
something that works for you and your budget. 
Coverage you can count on at a great price. 
Now that’s Progressive. 


1-800-PROGRESSIVE J PROGRESSIVE.COM ] PROGRESSIVE 
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. of Americans 
; who oppose 
replacing 
$1 bills with 


$1 coins 





Scrap Metal 
Americans hate the $1 coin. 
Too bad we have so many 


BY EMILY MALTBY 


IT’S BEEN CLEAR FOR YEARS THAT U.S, CONSUMERS AND 
businesses have little interest in dollar coins. Banks returned 
so many of them to the Federal Reserve that the Treasury 
suspended production in 2or1, except to meet the demands 
of coin collectors. The aversion is partly due to their appear- 
ance. “Cheap and unrecognizable, like Monopoly money,” 
says Ute Wartenberg, executive director of the American 
Numismatic Society in New York City. Not to mention the 
coin’s weight—eight times that of a dollar bill—and its 
propensity to fall between seat cushions. Despite public 
resistance, dollar coins are here for the foreseeable future. 


With so many in reserve, the Mint won't need to fire up Weighs 
anew batch for three or four decades. “If we get rid of the about the 
banknote, then maybe people will start to love them,” says =a5" me 8 same as 30 
Wartenberg. Some lobby groups are in favor of eliminating 1 . 4 bi i k ion Hie mp tty 
$1 bills, but that’s unlikely to happen. The Fed estimates aE 
that such a shift would cost the government $1.2 billion bank cane bapeaicastanet ee ilk 

over 30 years. And because the U.S. can’t authenticate coins needs for the next 30 years 


the way it can authenticate greenbacks, the country could 
see a spike in counterfeit currency. Here’s a closer look: 


Money on Lackluster 
Coin deliveries RETAILERS 69% | 
TER ri of adults 
7 spend © 
U.S. MINT FEDERAL BANKS . a $1 bill 
RESERVE a S at least 
4 iy only 
as mes a 
C) NEW | ~ ee week 7% 
oe spend a 
CURRENCY oP PUBLIC le 
B® CIRCULATING . with such 
CURRENCY : frequency 
In 2012 the Fed put $242 million That same year, the Fed put out 
in $1 coins into circulation and $12.7 billion in $1 notes and S 
got $250 million (103%) back got $12.4 billion (98%) back 





Long life 
AVERAGE NOTE LIFE 5.9 years AVERAGE COIN LIFE 30+ years 
Dollar coins far outlast seal preareahmelyeraipes ~ 


their paper counterparts @@OOOOOOCOCCCOCHOOHOOOCEOEE8EEO 





Loose Inthe U.K., Euro coins have Countries Digital 
change the counterfeit a European side including Japan currency, like 
Coins rate is 2.7% for anda national and Denmark Bitcoin, can be 
around £1 coins, but side that varies have coins with cashed out for 
the globe less than 0.001% from country to holes to help physical tender 
for all notes country the visually through an 
impaired tell exchange 
Sources: U.S. Federal Reserve; GAO; Rasmussen Reports: U.K. Royel Mist them apart 
European Central Bank; National Bank of Denmark; Bank of England 
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“ONE OF ibe BEST 12-MONTH CDs.” 
MAKE YOUR MONEY 
WORK AS > ‘HARD AS YOU DO. 


“ONE OF THE BEST 12-MONTH CDs’ 
-Money® magazine, Nov. 2013 
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Threats at Home? New research links 
common chemicals and brain disorders in kids 


BY ALICE PARK 


THERE'S BEEN A LOT OF CONCERN IN 
recent weeks over the drinking water in 
Charleston, W.Va., which has faced safety 
issues ever since a coal-processing plant 
leaked chemicals into a nearby river last 
month. But new research shows it doesn’t 
necessarily take an industrial accident to 
expose us to potentially toxic agents. 
According to a report from the 
Harvard School of Public Health and 
the Icahn School of Medicine at Mount 
Sinai, a growing number of everyday 
products—including some bug sprays, 
cleaning fluids and flame-retardant 
furniture—could lead to an increased 
risk of brain and behavioral disorders in 
children. The developing brain, the report 
says, is particularly vulnerable to the 
toxic effects of certain chemicals these 
products may contain (see above), and the 
damage they cause can be permanent. 
The official word, however, is still 


evolving. Health and environmental ad- 
vocates have long urged U.S. government 
groups to tighten the use of some of the 

11 chemicals the report cites (up from five 
in 2006) and require more studies on their 
long-term effects. In 2001, for example, 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) restricted the type and amount of 
lead that could be present in paint and 
soil in homes and child-care facilities, 
after concerns about cases of lead poison- 
ing. The agency is now investigating the 


IT DOESN'T TAKE 

AN INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT TO EXPOSE 
US TO POTENTIALLY 
TOXIC AGENTS 








neurotoxic effects of some of the chemi- 
cals in the latest report. 

But the threshold for regulation is 
high. Because children’s brain and be- 
havioral disorders, like hyperactivity and 
lower grades, can also be linked to social 
and genetic factors, it’s tough to pin them 
on exposure to specific chemicals with 
solid statistical evidence, which is what 
the EPA requires. Even the Harvard/Icahn 
study did not prove a direct correlation 
but noted strong associations between 
exposure and risk of behavioral issues. 

Nonetheless, it’s smart to exercise cau- 
tion. While it may be impossible to prevent 
kids from drinking tap water that may 
contain trace amounts of chemicals, keep- 
ing kids away from lawns recently sprayed 
with pesticides and freshly dry-cleaned 
clothes—both of which contain higher 
doses of potentially harmful toxins—can’t 
hurt. For more, visit time.com/toxins. 
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Caesar, photographed in 1947, died on Feb. 12 at age 91 


DIED 


Sid Caesar 
Television’s man of a thousand voices 


If you’ve laughed at something on TV lately, you can thank Sid Caesar. He 
was present for the birth of TV as a mass medium and as a mass comedy- 
delivery device. Any family tree of modern comedy branches back to him 
through the writers and performers he worked with—Mel Brooks, Neil 
Simon, Woody Allen, Larry Gelbart—and the sketch-comedy format 
that the chameleonic Caesar defined. 

His most famous vehicle, Your Show of Shows, which ran from 1950 to 
1954, established the possibilities of the then new medium as a nimble 
platform for spoof and satire. Dynamic, motormouthed and versatile, 
Caesar (co-starring with Imogene Coca) delivered monologues, created 
zany characters and spoofed celebrities. The show (and his follow-up 
Caesar’s Hour) produced parodies that proved TV’s funniest subject could 
be itself. His work lives on in the muscle memory of TV comedy, from 
sitcoms to Comedy Central to late-night talk and variety shows. Sid Caesar 
was TV’s man ofa thousand voices. Listen close enough, and you can still 
hear each of them today. —jAMES PONIEWOZIK 
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DIED 

Stuart Hall, 82, 
British social 
theorist, author and 
academic. Hall is 
widely considered the 
founder of the 
scholarly field of 
cultural studies. 


DIED 

Bob Casale, 61, 
guitarist and 
founding member of 
new-wave band Devo, 
which released its 
first album in 1978 
and had a hit single 
two years later with 


| “Whip It.” 


DIED 

Mavis Gallant, 91, 
acclaimed Canadian 
short-story writer 
whose works, molded 
by a childhood 
marked by upheaval, 


| appeared in the New 


over a half century. 


Yorker and elsewhere 





RELEASED 

By hip-hop group 

De La Soul, their 

entire catalog for 

free download. Partly 
because of copyright | 
issues related to | 
sampling, the group's 
songs are not 
typically available 
from online vendors. 


| DIED 
| Chad Kellogg, 42, 


elite mountain 
climber who helped 


| pioneer a new form, 


speed climbing, that 
emphasizes fast 
ascent. Kellogg died 


| after being struck by 


a falling rock. 


DIED 

Jamie Coots, 42, 
snake-handling 
preacher featured on 
Snake Salvation; he 
died soon after being 
bitten by a rattlesnake 
during a service at 

his Middiesboro, Ky., 
church. 


DIED 


Ralph Waite 
America’s dad 


Waite’s path to acting was long 
and meandering. Born on 
June 22, 1928, in White Plains, 
N.Y., he served in the Marines 
before earning his bachelor’s 
degree at Bucknell. Next he 
became an ordained minister 
and spent four years as a 
Presbyterian pastor. After that 
came a stint as a book editor at 
Harper & Row. Then, on a friend’s 
suggestion, Waite tried acting 
school. By the early 60s he was 
landing parts on Broadway. 
Waite won small roles in films 
like Cool Hand Luke and the TV 
miniseries Roots. But he 
became a kind of national 
treasure as the patriarch of a 
Depression-era family on The 
Waltons, which aired on CBS 
from 1972 to 1981. The show 
gained a huge following that 
included George H.W. Bush. As 
President in 1992, he said he 
wanted to make American 
families “a lot more like the 
Waltons and a lot less like the 
Simpsons.” In 2004, a TV Guide 
poll ranked Waite’s John Walton 
No. 3 on its list of the “50 
Greatest TV Dads of All Time.” 
Waite, who died on Feb. 13 
at 85, was a paternal figure off 
the air too. After three 
unsuccessful bids for Congress 
in the 1990s, he continued 
helping those in need through 
occasional preaching and, as a 
retired drinker, by leading drug 
and alcohol recovery programs. 
It's the kind of thing you'd 
expect a good dad to do. 
ELIANA DOCKTERMAN 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 








Rana Foroonar 





A Step Backward for Labor 


Conservatives help block an innovative 


union plan at a VW plant 


UNION BATTLES USUALLY INVOLVE 
_ workers duking it out with man- 
' agement. But in the highest-profile 
_ labor-relations fight in recent years, 

the workers and management were 
essentially on the same side, and the battle was be- 

tween the United Automobile Workers (UAW), one 
of the most storied unions in U.S. history, and local 
Republican lawmakers and conservative politi- 
cal supporters like Grover Norquist and the Koch 
brothers. They squared off over whether the UAW 
would be allowed to organize a V W plant in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., which would facilitate something the 
company desperately wanted—a “works council” 
allowing labor a say in all plant activities. 





T’S A COMPLICATED TALE THAT SAYS A LOT ABOUT 
how business works in the U.S. compared with 
places like Germany. There, big companies are not 
only unionized but also have works councils in which 
management and workers collaborate on things like 
schedules, furloughs, pay, expansion plans or which 
product lines a factory might make. The idea is for 
management and labor to work together on issues 
before they become problems. It’s a system that has 
made Germany into the export powerhouse that it is, 
and one that VW, the most profitable automaker in 
the world, has been desperate toimplementin the U.S. 
The problem is that under American labor law, 
you can’t havea works council without a union. And 
in Tennessee, Republican legislators as well as con- 
servatives like Norquist and the Koch brothers have 
been waging acampaign to keep unions out. Over the 
past few months, Chattanooga has been blanketed 
with billboards paid for by groups like Norquist’s 
Center for Worker Freedom bearing slogans like 
DETROIT: BROUGHT TO YOU BY THE UAW. Onthesec- 
ond day of the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
vote, U.S. Senator Bob Corker (a former Chattanooga 
mayor) raced into the city, claiming he'd received a tip 
from VW that if the union were rejected, anew SUV 
would be scheduled for production there. (The fac- 
tory, which opened in 2011, currently makes Passats.) 
VW quickly announced that this was false, but no 
matter—right-wing talk radio grabbed Corker’s com- 
ments and fanned the antiunion flames. The vote was 
712-626 against the UAW. 
It was a bitter defeat, and yet the fact that the 
union got 47% of the vote made it by far the most 
successful organizing effort ever at a foreign auto- 





LOVE OF 
LABOR, LOST 


‘POWERFUL TEAM 
Forces opposed to 
the union were a 
Who's Who of 
conservative politics: 
the Koch brothers, 
Grover Norquist and 
GOP politicians like 
Senator Bob Corker, 
above 


> 


After a fierce battle, 
the UAW came closer 
to organizing a 
foreign automaker in 
the South than it 
ever had before, with 
712 workers against 
the union and 626 
for it 











maker in the South, according to labor professor 
Harley Shaiken of the University of California, 
Berkeley. It also makes Chattanooga one of the rare 
VW plants worldwide that don’t have a works coun- 
cil. (Others can be found in China.) The vote hasn’t 
sat well with the company, which still hopes to find 
a way to have a council. (The UAW can’t organize 


activity or hold another vote for a year, though a dif- | 


ferent union can try to, which raises interesting pos- 
sibilities.) Bernd Osterloh, head of VW’s main works 
council in Germany, issued an ominous statement 
about the future of the company’s expansion in the 
U.S.: “I can imagine fairly well that another VW 
factory in the United States, provided that one more 
should still be set up there, does not necessarily have 
to be assigned to the South again.” 


"VE HEARD FROM VW WORKERS WHO FELT FRIGHT- 

ened by conservative talk about job losses that 

might result from unionization, which may be 
a reason some voted no. I’ve heard from others 
within the plant who believe that VW was already 
offering such a good deal—starting pay is $15, a lot 
more than it is for many other blue collar jobs in the 
community—that workers simply decided not to 
risk rocking the boat. But the sad fact is that what 
started as an innovative new idea to improve labor re- 
lations and productivity turned into an ugly political 
mess. We need a new way to think about labor rela- 
tions. Americans are often frightened by labor power 
because they believe that higher wages mean lost 
jobs. But this is a point hotly debated by economists, 
many of whom believe that the wealth-enhancing 
effect of higher pay would lead to higher consumer 
spending and thus higher economic growth. Cer- 
tainly it’s true that as unions have declined in this 
country—membership among workers is only 11% 
today, down from a peak of 35% in the mid-1950s— 
wages have flattened for all Americans. Plenty of 
experts believe sluggish U.S. wage growth is a real 
problem in a country in which consumer spending 
is 70% of the total economic pie. 

The UAW is considering appealing the result; 
US. labor laws would have barred any company in 
an NLRB vote from threatening workers’ jobs, but 
politicians were under no such stricture, which 
seems unfair. Workers are voicing their opinions 
in other ways. In the window of one truck in the 
VW parking lot, a pro-UAW sign has been replaced 
by another that reads, BOB CORKER SUCKS. a 
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Recently we conducted an intriguing experiment. We asked 200 people to think about how much 
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underestimate how much we'll need. The fact is, with people living longer, retirement could 
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COMMENTARY / WORLDVIEW 


Fareed Zakaria 





Time to Put Trade Above Politics 
Washington needs to realize that a free-trade 
agreement with Asia is good for us all 


WE LIVE IN A WORLD WITHOUT WAR OR 
even significant conflict among the 
major powers. We also live in an age of 
economic growth. All of this seems 
normal, but in fact, it isn’t. The current 
global system of commerce and collaboration instead 
of warand competition is historically rare. Willitlast? 
The answer depends largely on Asia, which with- 
in 10 years will be home to three of the world’s four 
largest economies. There are two possible scenarios. 
The first is that Asian countries will embrace the 
open, rule-based free-trade system in place today 
and deepen it. The second is that as these countries 
grow rich, they will become more nationalist, focus 
on narrow interests, pursue mercantilism and thus 
erode if not destroy what some in those countries 
describe as the “Western international order.” 





game is afoot in Asia. The U.S. wants to 
strengthen the forces of openness, rules and 
free trade by concluding an ambitious trade agree- 
ment with many Asian countries, the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership (TPP). China, on the other hand, is 
proposing the Regional Comprehensive Economic 
Partnership, a more mercantilist deal for Asian 
countries. It asks very little of these countries in 
terms of commitment to real market-based reforms 
or to environmental and labor standards. It offers 
them greater access to China as a gift from Beijing. 
This might advance China’s narrow interests, but 
it does little for an open, rule-based regional order. 
Most Asian countries will naturally sign up to 
expand into the Chinese market. But they are will- 
ing to make painful concessions to sign up for Amer- 
ica’s vision of the region. Japan’s Prime Minister, 
Shinzo Abe, told me recently that he was willing to 
take on some of his country’s most protected sectors 
as part of the TPP. But it’s in the U.S. that the Ameri- 
can vision has become more cloudy. Congressional 
Democrats have virtually abandoned free trade, and 
Republicans balk at supporting President Obama. 
The economic reason for Washington to support 
both the TPP and another ambitious trade agree- 
ment with European countries, the Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership, is obvious. The 
U.S. market is already wide open. Last year, 68% of 
the value of goods entered duty-free. The rest came 
in at an average tariff of 4.4%. Any agreement will 
require other countries to make many more conces- 


+ HIS IS NOT A THEORETICAL DEBATE; A GREAT 
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U.S. exports to free- 
trade partners are 
up 57% since 2009 
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sions than the U.S. simply because their markets 
remain much more closed. And both trade deals 
open up markets in other tough areas, like intellec- 
tual property, state-owned companies and what are 
called nontariff barriers (regulations that have the 
effect of protecting inefficient local industries). 
Even in deadlocked Washington, there is a path 
forward. Republican Congressional leadership re- 
mains committed to free trade. Former GOP officials 
like Robert Zoellick have made a persuasive case for 
why the party should strongly support both deals. 
Democratic opposition is not quite as devastating as it 
appears at first glance. Harry Reid, for example, voted 
against all three recent trade agreements, but did not 
obstruct their passage. The number of House Demo- 
crats who voted for these deals ranged from 31 to 66; 
garnering such a range again might still be possible. 


free trade over the past two decades has been 

utterly dispiriting and totally at odds with its 
claim to be modern, future-oriented and open. It’s 
also at odds with the party’s history. There is FDR 
nostalgia among Democrats these days as they con- 
sider how he battled a depression, created the social 
safety net and made assertive government admira- 
ble. But Democrats forget another crucial element of 
his legacy: free trade. In asmart essay for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, Douglas A. Irwin points out 
that the “fast track” authority—empowering the 
President to negotiate trade deals—that Reid and 
Nancy Pelosi oppose was created by the Roosevelt 
Administration in 1934. FDR and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull knew that free trade helps produce not 
just prosperity but also peace. In fact, free trade was 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s 14 Points to remedy the 
mistakes that led to World War I. 

Free trade has always required an assertion of 
the national interest over special interests. Harry 
Truman vetoed a bill that tried to kill the nascent 
world trading system. John Kennedy took on do- 
mestic producers who feared foreign competition 
as he expanded that system substantially. And Bill 
Clinton heroically took on his party’s opposition to 
NAFTA and turned much of it around. 

President Obama will have to spend real politi- 
cal capital, take his case to the country, push his 
party and work with Republicans. But if he does, 
history tells us that he—and the U.S. and the 
world—will win. a 
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TIM CAMPBELL, SENIOR VICE 
president of air operations for 
American Airlines, is staring 
at a diagram of the Charlotte, 
N.C., airport. It shows the po- 
sition of the carrier’s jets on 
the tarmac—the flights that 
haven't already been canceled, 
that is—and how quickly 
they’re getting through deicing stations, since a traf- 
fic jam will slow everything down. So far, no jets are 
backed up; in fact, some of the deicers are idle. “I was 
questioning whether we maybe canceled too much,” 
he admits. But events prove otherwise: only half the air- 
port ground crews will make it to work on this Wednes 
day in early February, as Charlotte is buried beneath a 
winter storm that is churning its way up the East Coast, 
bound to cancel flights by the dozen. 

Now is the winter of our disconnects. And cancella- 
tions. And getting stuck in faraway places with no fast 
way home. A single snowy week in February saw more 
than 14,000 flights canceled, among the nearly 79,000 
erased by a series of winter storms that are partly the 
product of a weather phenomenon called the polar vor 
tex. More flights have been grounded this winter than 
at any time since 1987, when the Department of Trans 
portation first started collecting data. An additional 
290,000 have been delayed, according to flight-tracking 
website FlightAware. 

But the weather alone does not explain why on any 
given day, tens of thousands of passengers may find 
themselves stranded and scrambling to make their 
way home. The cancellation crisis also reflects how 
drastically the airline business has changed in the past 
decade. After 9/11, after the Great Recession, after bank- 
ruptcies and consolidations, the airlines have bounced 
back, stronger than ever but also more disciplined. Se- 
rial mergers have left Americans with just three legacy 
carriers, which means redundant or unprofitable flights 
are scrapped and planes are more crowded. Tight sched 
ules and turnarounds mean a thunderstorm blowing 
through Newark, N,J., can radiate cancellations across 
the country, leaving customers stranded when other 
planes are too full to accommodate them. And new gov 
ernment regulations designed to prevent passengers 
from being held captive on the tarmac carry such hefty 
fines that airlines are more likely than ever before to 
cancel delayed flights. 

But who, amid the enraged tweets and forlorn Insta- 
grams, actually decides which flights will live or die? 
In 2014 that decision is being made by an algorithm— 
with input from human operators—that tries to weigh 
which flights can be shelved while keeping an airline’s 
schedule as whole as possible. American Airlines’ em 
ployees even have a nickname for their program: the 
Cancellator. The Cancellator—and programs like it at 
other airlines—attempts to keep the chaos in the sys- 
tem toa minimum even as it maximizes the headaches 
for the unlucky. The idea is to use predictive models to 
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> After a snarl of delayed flights, travelers scour the baggage-claim area at Toronto 
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CANCELLATIONS 
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Los Angeles 
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Detroit 


10 


JFK 


cancel flights early, before people even leave for the air 
port. “We will do anything possible to avoid real-time 
cancellations,” says Rob Maruster, chief operating offi 
cer of JetBlue, which runs a similar program. “Nobody 
likes people standing in the airport watching real-time 
cancellations happen.” Instead, reaccommodation pro 
grams can rebook passengers automatically if they’ve 
set up that function on the airline’s website. 

And yet the sheer size of the problem is beyond cal- 
culation. “There’s nothing that solves for all the factors,” 
says aviation expert Blair Pomeroy of consultancy Oliver 
Wyman. Ourcivil aviation system works no better than 
“just O.K.” on a perfect day—without weather, without 
labor issues, without mechanical malfunction. But ona 
bad day, like the one I spent witnessing the operation of 
American’s command center, the whole thing can grind 
toa halt. Turns out, the cancellations most travelers ex 
perience as random and cruel are anything but. 


ON THE AFTERNOON OF FEB. 12, AMERICAN’S INTEGRAT- 
ed Operations Control Center just outside the Dallas- 
Fort Worth airport gives no hint that the Atlantic 
Coast is choking on snow and ice. The crisis room that 
hovers like a skybox above the 36,340-sq.-ft. (3,376 sq m) 


nerve center is empty. The main floor is a trading pit 


Pearson International Airport for their luggage 


MAGES 


of meteorologists, airport managers, flight-attendant 
supervisors, crew schedulers, customer-service teams, 
diversion coordinators, specialists in each type of jet 
that American flies, maintenance and parts trackers, 
flight-operations engineers and other groups needed 
to keep what is now the world’s biggest airline aloft. In 
a centrally located pod designated for American's air 
traffic dispatchers, Ron Schulz and Billy Szendrey are 
manning the desk. They are, for this eight-hour shift, 
the masters of the Cancellator. 

On one monitor they track federal air-route opera 
tions, which has information about airport conditions, 
traffic patterns, ground delays and gate capacity. An- 
other screen shows the positions of all aircraft, super 
imposed over the weather radar. It’s looking grim. On 
a third, there’s a live view of how well American is 
performing in the midst of all this. It tracks metrics 
by airport and flight, gathering arrival and departure 
data, flight-delay minutes, passenger-delay minutes and 
whether crew members are in danger of reaching their 
hourly work maximums. A big issue when storms hit 
is that planes and crews end up in far-flung places, and 
retrieving them is time-consuming and expensive. 

Schulz and Szendrey are constantly monitoring all 


these variables and feeding them into the Cancellator. 
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Schulz looks at Chicago and sees 31 misconnects, mean 
ing passengers who will miss their next flight the way 
things are going. Running a simulation, he can ask 
the program what would happen if, say, he adds 120 
minutes to an outbound flight—that is, delay it until 
feeder flights catch up. How many customers would 
make their connection? Would any crew member have 
worked so many hours that they are close to a violation? 

Before any big storm, the Cancellator proposes a hit 
list on its own, which Schulz and Szendrey fine-tune. 
It’s a big change from just a couple of years ago, when 
the two men were the ones making the call based on 
their own experience and then typing in the cancella- 
tions themselves. Today, once a plan is set in motion, 
the flight dispatchers look for options or exceptions the 
Cancellator didn’t spot, or react to rapidly changing con- 
ditions. “We'll modify it—not that one, this one,” says 
Szendrey, “The computer may have canceled two flights 
in a row to the same destination. Sometimes we can 
take that out of the equation.” 

There are three broad dimensions to the task of can 
celing a flight: customers, crews and jets. Customers 
come first, right? Not exactly. “Something may be fully 
optimized for customers [initially], but it’s going to de 
stroy you the next day because you are going to have 
crews totally out of position,” says Campbell. 

The crew issue is knottier than it might appear be- 
cause each crew member is on the clock. The pilots, for 
example, can fly only 100 hours a month. And this year 
new Federal Aviation Administration rules requiring 
more pilot rest time between flights went into effect. 
At American and other unionized carriers, the flight 
attendants’ contracts also impose limitations. 

Jets become pieces in a large-scale chess game. 
Where do you position them? Consider JetBlue, which 
keeps 20 to 35 jets overnight in Boston. With a storm 
on the horizon, it must decide whether to keep the jets 
in place or move most of them and their crews away 
from the weather. If JetBlue can’t restore normal opera 
tions in a 24-hour period, it may call a time-out. In early 
January, for instance, a big storm caused the carrier to 
pull the plug on most operations for about 17 hours 
to get jets and crews into the proper position. “When 
you take a 1,009-flight-a-day operation and grindit toa 
halt when it’s supposed to be perpetually in motion,” 
says JetBlue’s Maruster, “getting it back to its original 
status takes time.” 

Some flights have an easier time getting a pass. In- 
ternational flights have a high priority. So do domestic 
flights that are ferrying crews, particularly to those 
international flights, because if a crew can’t get to New 
York City, the Paris flight gets scrubbed. On the other 
hand, you may be out of luck if your flight is full of 
“terminators,” airline jargon for travelers who aren't 
connecting. And if you are flying from a busy hub toa 
busy hub with frequent service, say Dallas to New York, 
your odds of a cancellation also go up since it will be 
easier to rebook you. The carriers are known to have 
their own hit lists too, although if they keep grounding 
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the same flights month after month, customers will 
eventually take their business elsewhere. 

This being a for-profit business, weight is also given 
to the fares paid. Which is to say that all passengers are 
not created equal. A jet full of highly discounted leisure 
flyers scores lower in the Cancellator’s calculations 
than one loaded with full-fare business types. “There's 
a kind of a point system, an optimizing system,” says 
Campbell. “Like a lot of businesses, the more you can 
take care of high-value customers, the better return 
you get on it.” That explains why a flight from Dallas to 
Detroit, where average fares are above $500, might take 
precedence over a flight to Orlando, where the figure is 
more like $300. 


BACK ON THE FLOOR OF AMERICAN’S CONTROL CENTER, 
Schulz, Szendrey and their colleagues patch the sys 
tem together as it begins to fray. The pair can claim 
more than 65 years of service at American between 
them, having worked everywhere from reservations to 
crew scheduling. They hold federal aircraft-dispatcher 
licenses, and like most of the people in the room are 
union guys, represented by the Transport Workers 
Union, which engaged in ferocious battles with Ameri 
can’s former management. Since American’s merger 
last year, US Airways’ top managers are running the 
show, and there’s quiet on the labor front for the first 
time in decades. 

The weather is always throwing the Cancellator 
curves. In Washington on Wednesday, airport authori 
ties can’t get the runways cleared; on Thursday flight 
dispatchers can’t get to work; in Newark, a shortage of 
TSA workers means that only one security lane is open 
in Terminal C, delaying flights for hours. A week earlier 
in Dallas, even though ice was cleared from the runway 
after a storm, the tugs that normally push planes away 
from the gate couldn’t get enough traction to haul the 
big Boeing 777s out of their hangars. 

Then another, somewhat unusual problem turns up 
onthe screen: Vice President Joe Biden is flying to Miami, 
an American hub, and Air Force Two demands restricted 
airspace for security. This slows down other traffic. But 
Biden is running a half-hour late, so he’s delaying more 
flights than controllers had originally planned. “Our 
big issue was Biden flying down to Miami. He likes to 
land in Miamiand disrupt our hub,” says Szendrey, with 
obvious irony. At the same time, a squall line is bearing 
down on western Florida, further diverting flights on a 
day that hardly needed more hair balls. By Wednesday 
afternoon, the Cancellator has been scratching flights 
from Miami all the way up to Boston. 

One of the command center’s main missions is to 
limit the number of delay minutes and misconnects, 
which are tracked continuously. While we're looking 
at the weather and traffic heading to Miami, Schulz 
points out Flight 1266 from New Orleans, which has six 
misconnects on it—Miami-bound passengers headed 
for South America who are going to miss their connect 
ing flights. The plane is currently routed east-northeast 
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> A meteorologist tracks weather on Doppler radar, left; lights indicate whether 


out of New Orleans, veering south when it hits Georgia. 
Why doesn’t the jet fly straight across the Gulf of Mexi 
co? I ask. Earlier in the day, the weather was too severe, 
but Schulz queries the system again and the computer 
reroutes the flight. Six misconnects saved. 

But with airports running limited flights or shut 
down completely, the options narrow. On Thursday, 
the flight dispatcher’s scorecard shows that all passen 
gers heading to Boston are delayed by a total of nearly 
95,000 minutes, or an average of 90 minutes. The flight 
with the most delayed minutes might get landing dibs 
on the others. By the time the day is over, American 
has canceled 219 flights in all, about 9.5% of its daily 
total. Other airlines grappling with the weather have 
nixed 5,800 more. Thousands of flyers are stranded. 
This has been a mixed bag of weather, which compli 
cates things even further—airlines need to apply dif 
ferent deicing fluids for snow orice. On Feb. 12, freezing 
rain turned into snow and sleet in Atlanta by around 
3 a.m. “Atlanta has ice pellets,” I overhear someone say. 
“Nobody is moving a wheel.” By 9 a.m. or 10 a.m, the 
main weather system hits Charlotte, and it snows all 
day. Snow begins in Raleigh, N.C., at noon and lasts 
until about 5 p.m., when it turns to freezing rain. 
Snow begins in Washington at about 6 p.m. or7 p.m. It 
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snows all night and continues into the next morning. 

But at the operations center, Campbell gives his crew 
good marks in managing the storm. “We haven't had 
any ‘Oh sh-t’s where we've stranded customers in the 
airports because we blew the forecast or reacted too 
slowly,” says Campbell, I ask Schulz if he has ever can- 
celed a flight he was scheduled to take. No, he replies, 
but he’s witnessed the fruits of his labor: “I’ve walked 
into the airport thinking, I’m the guy who did that. 
I hope they don’t know it’s me.” I inquire about my 
chances of getting home the next morning. “Hey Billy, 
what have we done to New York tomorrow?” he asks 
Szendrey. The expectation is that LaGuardia will oper- 
ate on a limited basis, meaning some large fraction of 
the planned flights won’t happen. How many? “A quar- 
ter to a third of the program,” replies Szendrey, a New 
York native. My flight still seems good to go. 

This is of no comfort to customers like Aileen Ca- 
hill, who still couldn't get out of New York during 
the storm. Cahill is an airline executive’s dream: a 
2 million-mile platinum-level frequent flyer. But even 
she has had to absorb her share of the frustration in 
the post-9/r1 flight economy. Passengers now bear 
nearly all the risk of empty seats, fuel prices, security 
and weather. Nearly all tickets purchased these days 
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are nonrefundable—if you don’t show because you're 
stuck in traffic, you lose the money. On the other hand, 
if the carrier cancels the flight or strands you in Boise, 
too bad. “If you screw up, you pay,” says aviation con- 
sultant Michael Boyd of Boyd Group International. 
“If they screw up, you are supposed to understand it.” 
Cahill is even more pointed. “You need a Purple Heart 
instead of a frequent-flyer card,” she says. 

Consider Rule 240, for instance. It’s part of the con 
tract of carriage, the fine-print legalese that specifies 
what the carrier’s responsibility is to you, the ticket 
holder. Not much, it turns out. Every airline has a form 
of Rule 240, and years ago it promised that if, say, Pan 
Am canceled your flight, it would switch you to TWA 
or Eastern if it couldn’t get you where you were going 
within four hours of your scheduled arrival. 

Those airlines are long dead now, and so are inter- 
airline agreements that allowed competing domestic 
carriers to seamlessly accommodate customers when 
glitches arose. It was easier because there was so much 
slack in the system. Today Rule 240 clearly establishes 
the airlines’ lack of responsibility. If you read Delta’s 
contract of carriage, it specifically states that Delta’s 
published schedules are not guaranteed and form no 
part of the contract. Federal law gives airlines the right 
to cancel or delay flights with impunity, according to 
Adam Anolik of Anolik Law Group, a travel-law practi- 
tioner. Only when a delay or cancellation is within the 
carrier’s control can you qualify for compensation—at 
its discretion. So if the Cancellator nails you during a 
summer thunderstorm or a polar vortex, don’t take it 
personally. And don’t expect a free hotel room. 

For passengers navigating this new world, it pays 
to stay informed and flexible. Airline and travel apps 
such as Kayak, TripCase and FlightAware allow you to 
log in your flight number and get updates when delays 
or cancellations occur. Anolik advises his clients to 
consider travel insurance, depending on the value of a 
trip and how much money is at stake—for instance, a 
cruise or prepaid hotel rooms. 

Lynn Kirby, a travel agent from Oklahoma City who 
was delayed in Newark recently, knows the experience 
all too well. When her flight to Houston was canceled, 
she promptly rebooked, but she wasn’t taking anything 
for granted. “I try to be proactive for myself and my 
clients as well,” she says. “It helps to think ahead and 
have a Plan B ifa flight is delayed or it’s canceled. I was 
looking for hotels in Houston for tonight. I have aroom 
on hold just in case this flight is delayed and I miss the 
rest of my connection.” 

Good advice that, because as every frequent flyer 
now knows, in a world where flights are tightly sched 
uled, where planes are chock-full, there are going to be 
days when you can’t win. Such was the case the day after 
I'd observed the American command center in action. 
At 3:31 a.m., a text-message alert jarred me awake in my 
Dallas hotel room. It was from American. My flight had 
been scratched because of weather. The Cancellator got 
me.—WITH REPORTING BY SAM FRIZELL/NEW YORK @ 
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For-profit spies, freelance mercenaries and billionaire 
moneymen. Why the parties no longer run elections 


BY ALEX ALTMAN AND ZEKE MILLER 


ON A COLD SATURDAY IN JANUARY, A SPY 
slipped into a craft brewery in down- 
town Des Moines, Iowa, where Hillary 
Clinton’s standing army was huddled in 
a private room. The 43-year-old operative 
lurked in the corner with a camera on a 
tripod, recording the group of old Clin- 
ton hands as they plotted her path to the 
presidency. “Nobody,” veteran Democrat- 
ic strategist Craig Smith told the group, 
“had ever done it like this before.” 
Within hours, a clip of the gathering 
was shipped to the snoop’s employer, a 
for-profit research firm in northern Vir- 
ginia. From there, it was packaged for a 
conservative magazine and subsequently 
went viral online. It was an early scoreina 
presidential election that won't officially 
begin for another year—and it happened 
without any involvement from a candi- 
date or either party. The Clintonites were 
members of Ready for Hillary, a super 


PAC that is spending millions of dollars 
to assemble a grassroots battalion for the 
former Secretary of State’s campaign- 
in-waiting. And the infiltrator was one 
of more than two dozen “trackers” dis- 
patched across 19 states by a company 
looking to damage Democrats. 

Thisis the dawn of the outsourced cam- 
paign. For decades, elections have been the 
business of candidates and political par- 
ties and the professionals they employed. 
People with names on the ballot bought 
their own ads and wielded the ability to 
smite enemies with a single phone call. 
But changes in campaign-finance law 
have atomized the game and sapped 
the power of party bosses. In a new era 
marked by unlimited political money, 
everything from data mining to digital 
strategy is now increasingly controlled by 
a band of outside hit squads waging proxy 
wars. In some ways, the most remarkable 
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aspect of the incident in Des Moines was 
how routine it has become. 

By Election Day 2014, interest groups 
across the ideological spectrum will have 
raised more money, run more TV ads and 
played a greater role in selecting candi- 
dates than in midterm elections past. 
Elected officials, and the parties they con- 
trol, matter far less. “It’s been a shocking 
evolution,” says Scott Reed, who ran the 
Republican National Committee a gen- 
eration ago and now serves as chief strat- 
egist of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
“You don’t need the party anymore,” ex- 
plains veteran Republican Ed Rollins. 

To the outsiders, the migration of 
money and influence away from the party 
machines has made the political process 
more accessible to more people. It has also 
made it tougher to hold anyone account- 
able and to track the sources of the cash 
flooding into elections—and it has made it 
harder for lawmakers to govern. The surg- 
ing reliance on outside mercenaries is the 
“growth industry” of national politics, 
says Trevor Potter, president of the non- 
partisan Campaign Legal Center. “This is 
a taste of the future.” 


A Rising Force 

THE EFFORT TO DESTROY HILLARY CLIN- 
ton’s unofficial campaign occupies a spare 
third-floor suite amid a sea of cookie- 
cutter buildings in Arlington, Va. The 
sign on the door reads AMERICA RISING, 
the name of an opposition-research shop 
that tracks blunders by Democratic candi- 
dates and hawks the evidence to Republi- 
can campaigns. 

Inside, the place has the vibe of an 
underfunded startup, with a cubicle 
farm of young researchers in denim. One 
Friday in January, the staff erupted in ap- 
plause as executive director Tim Miller 
awarded a Hello Kitty-themed Chia Pet 
to the 20-something who unearthed a 
2011 clip of embattled Democratic Sena- 
tor Kay Hagan beaming alongside Barack 
Obama—a damaging visual in North 
Carolina, where Obama’s approval rat- 
ing hovers around 40%. The hit drove 
negative headlines for 24 hours. “With 
complete information awareness,” Miller 


says later, “we can define and destroy 
Democrats in 2014 and beyond.” 

America Rising is run by three blue- 
chip GOP operatives. Miller and president 
Joe Pounder are refugees from the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and the third, 
Matt Rhoades, managed Mitt Romney’s 
2012 presidential campaign. Last April, 
they decided to ditch the party bureau- 
cracy to open a firm unregulated by the 
Federal Election Commission. The benefit 
is that they aren’t forced to disclose their 
donors or intentions and can take money 
from anybody, They can also make a tidy 
profit. “We can work with the whole 
constellation of GOP and conservative 
groups,” Pounder says. 

America Rising is just one part of the 
external infrastructure supporting Re- 
publicans. A new network of groups that 
cater to the Tea Party grassroots has been 
locked in a fight to control the party’s di- 
rection with a web of organizations that 
hail from its Establishment wing. Moder- 
ate Republican groups like the Chamber 
of Commerce are mounting an unprec- 
edented campaign to target insurgent 
conservatives in 2014 GOP primaries. 
“Some of these outside groups will spend 
more money in a month than all three 
of the party committees combined” in 
2014, says Reed of the Chamber, which 
is expected to spend $50 million in the 
primaries. 

On the Democratic side, a similar shift 
has occurred, though without the brutal 
civil war. At the end of 2013, the five top- 
grossing super PACs, which can raise and 
spend unlimited money on politics, all 
backed Democrats. Ostensibly indepen- 


"WE CAN DEFINE 
AND DESTROY 
DEMOCRATS 

IN 2014,’ 


—Tim Miller, executive director of America Rising, 
an independent, for-profit consulting company 





dent, these groups will fund much of the 
TV advertising in the 2or4 elections. 

Ready for Hillary, an independent 
grassroots group that already claims 
more than 33,000 supporters, has rented 
Clinton’s 2008 campaign mailing list to 
freshen it up for her potential campaign. 
It has also armed itself with Big Data 
tools from Catalist, a company funded by 
billionaire George Soros among others, 
which has long served Democratic cam- 
paigns. Priorities USA, a super PAC cre- 
ated in 2011 to secure Obama's re-election, 
is now devoted to making Clinton his suc- 
cessor. American Bridge 21st Century, a 
Democratic super PAC formed to sink 
Republican candidates—and upon which 
America Rising is modeled—launched 
an outfit called Correct the Record just to 
parry anti-Clinton attacks. 

The growing clout of these outside 
groups has changed the behavior of can- 
didates as well. Instead of courting party 
chairmen or local bigwigs, would-be Con- 
gressmen make pilgrimages to Washing- 
ton to visit the private operators who can 
sway activists back home. 

When retired Air Force colonel 
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Rob Maness decided to run for the 
Republican Senate nomination in Loui- 
siana, the first calls he made were not 
to GOP officials. They went, Maness re- 
calls, to the heads of five outside groups 
that endorse and fund staunch conser- 
vatives: the Club for Growth, Freedom- 
Works, the Madison Project, the Senate 
Conservatives Fund and Heritage Action 
for America. Not long after, he wound up 
at ascuffed wooden table in the suite the 
Club for Growth occupies in an office 
building near the White House, where 
three or four staffers put him through 
a grueling policy murder board. “They 
want to know whether you have the prin- 
cipled perspective of no compromise on 
certain things,” Maness says. 

The Club has interviewed more than 
100 Republican candidates this cycle. 
So far, it has endorsed just five. (At this 
point, Maness is not among them.) Party 
grandees moan that the Club’s habit of 
targeting moderate Republicans makes 
it an unwitting ally of Democrats. But 
the carping is “music to our members’ 
ears,” says Chris Chocola, the group’s 
silver-haired president. “Think about 





what they’re saying: we're more effective 
with a staff of 11 people than they are 
with thousands.” 


The Secret Meetings 
AS CLINTON’S ARMY MUSTERED IN IOWA 
this winter, another mercenary force was 
gathering 1,600 miles away at a posh re- 
sort in the California desert. The private 
conclave, convened by the billionaire 
Koch brothers Charles and David, is a 
biannual rite for conservative magnates 
and hedge-fund managers, an opportuni- 
ty to hobnoband plot strategy. The agenda 
and attendees are normally shrouded in 
secrecy. But this time somebody goofed. 
An agenda for the summit was left be- 
hind by a guest. The document offers a 
rare peek into the intricate political em- 
pire the Kochs have assembled, which 
links deep-pocketed conservatives with 
an array of nonprofit political groups that 
the Kochs use to cloak contributions. The 
bigger the player, the more exclusive the 
meeting, according to the list published 
by Mother Jones. While some in atten- 
dance met with midlevel functionaries in 
the resort lobby, top donors—like Boston 
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War room At the northern Virginia 
headquarters of America Rising, researchers 
dig up dirt on Democratic candidates 


hedge-fund magnate John Childs, who 
gave $4.2 million to super PACs in 2012, 
or Dallas businessman Robert Rowling, 
who gave $3.6 million—were scheduled 
to receive a private audience at a nearby 
Koch residence, the document suggests. 

It’s all a reflection of the larger shift 
away from the parties, which once served 
as the gatekeepers. The Koch political 
network raised an estimated $400 mil- 
lion in 2012, according to the Center for 
Responsive Politics, and its impact in 
2014 is already being felt. Americans for 
Prosperity, a Koch-backed nonprofit out 
fit that seeds the conservative grassroots 
with cash, has spent more than $27 mil 
lion since August battering vulnerable 
Democrats over the rocky rollout of the 
Affordable Care Act, including some 
$8 million in ads against Hagan in North 
Carolina. If Republicans retake the Sen 
ate in November, the group—and its 
policy goals—will get much of the credit. 

The Kochs aren’t alone. On the left, 
billionaire Bay Area activist Tom Steyer, 
who forked over millions as part of a quest 
to enact environmental protections, 
has launched a larger effort to support 
politicians focused on combatting cli- 
mate change. Steyer subscribes to what 
he calls the “acceleration theory of poli- 
tics,” says top adviser Chris Lehane, in 
which money can drive a national move- 
ment outside the party structure. 

A defining feature of most of these 
efforts is the anonymity of the donors 
behind them. America Rising, which 
sent the spy to an Iowa brewery, has not 
disclosed the names of those behind its 
anti-Clinton effort. And while politicians 
can usually figure out whose money is 
working against them, the electorate is 
often left to guess. “Secret money,” says 
Fred Wertheimer, president of Democ- 
racy 21, a campaign-finance watchdog 
group, “is only secret from voters.” In the 
postparty era, the paymasters of Ameri- 
can politics are often as anonymous as 


the spies who now toil inits trenches. @ 
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Lingering rage A Christian 
man strikes the shell of a 

car next toa burned-out 
mosque in Bangui 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN MILITIAS IN THE 


Central African Republic, it is time for re- 
venge. Since last fall, the groups—called 
antibalaka, or antimachete, in the Sango 
language—have been hunting down the 
mainly Muslim rebels who toppled the 
government last March and then went on 
a violent rampage for much of the year. 
The rebels, known as Séléka, mainly tar- 
geted Christians and continued their pil- 
laging and killing even after their leader, 
Michel Djotodia, dissolved the group in 
September. On Jan. 23, days after Djotodia 
resigned as President, Catherine Samba- 
Panza, then mayor of the capital, Bangui, 
took over as interim President. 
Samba-Panza seemed like a figure 











of hope fora country that has seen five 
coups since it gained independence from 
France in 1960, but the violence has only 
intensified as the hunters have become the 
hunted. While the antibalaka seek to kill 
remaining Séléka members, the bloody 
payback has increasingly taken on the 
characteristics of a purge fueled by reli 
gious hatred. Antibalaka have tortured and 
killed Muslims who had no ties to Séléka. 
The country had very little history 
of violence between Christians and 
Muslims, but a growing sense of dispos 
session in the Muslim stronghold of 
the northeast led some Muslims there 
to form Séléka. Once the bloodletting 


started, anger quickly grew between the 
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Muslim and Christian communities. 
About 1 million of the landlocked 
country’s 4.6 million people have fled 
their homes because of the violence, and 
at least 2,000 people have been killed in 
the past 11 months. In December, ina 
bid to end the conflict, France sent 1,600 
peacekeeping troops to its former colony 
under a U.N. mandate. Secretary-General 
Ban Ki-moon told reporters on Feb. 11 
that he had asked France to send more 
troops. Three days later France said it 
would increase its forces in the country 
by 400 soldiers, The African Union has 
deployed over 5,000 peacekeepers there. 
French photographer William Daniels 
arrived in Bangui on Jan. 21 and spent 


THESE PAGES, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT 


WILLIAM DANIELS—PANOS 


part of the next two weeks on assignment 
for Time. “You don’t meet many people 
telling you, ‘No, it’s O.K. I’m sure we can 
find a solution to be together later,” he 
says. “I don’t see that much hope.” During 
his trip, Daniels encountered some ex 
amples of immense courage, including 
that of a priest who provided shelter to 
Muslims in his church, but he also no- 
ticed an undercurrent of suspicion that 
bodes ill for the desperately poor country. 
“We don't want to attack the Muslim 
civilians—we just want to attack the Sé 
léka,” one antibalaka fighter told Daniels. 
Then, in the next breath, the man added a 
menacing qualification: “All Muslims are 
Séléka anyway.” —ANDREW KATZ 
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Torn apart Clockwise from 

top left: a camp for victims 

of the conflict at Bangui 
M’Poko International Airport; 
antibalaka at a medical 
center in Zawa, a few hours 
northwest of the capital; a 
soldier in the national army 
who was wounded during 
fighting with Muslims waiting 
to be treated at the Community 
Hospital in Bangui 
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GLANCE THROUGH KIMBERLY RHODES’ MEDICAL RECORDS AND THE 
diagnoses read like a complete spreadsheet of 21st century Ameri- 
can health problems. She’s gained 1g Ib. (8.6 kg) in the past three 
years and developed insulin resistance, so she is now considered 
prediabetic. Her liver is embedded with layers of fat that have scarred 
the healthy tissue around it and caused cirrhosis. The enzymes it pro- 
duces, which serve as a marker for how well it is functioning, have 
plummeted 84%. So far, her blood pressure hovers just within nor- 
mal range, but she’s borderline hypertensive. She is regularly treated 
by a family doctor, a gastroenterologist and an endocrinologist, but 
if her blood pressure keeps rising, it would mean another doctor—a 
nephrologist—to track whether her kidneys are suffering any dam- 
age. These measures are fairly typical for the roughly two-thirds of 
adult Americans who are overweight or obese. 

But Kimberly is 13 years old, and if she is unusual, it’s only 
because of the severity of her various conditions, not that she suffers 
from them. Her liver condition makes her so fatigued, she prefers to 
be homeschooled these days, distancing her from the world of her 
peers. Kimberly’s mother Stacey says the Ohio teen started gaining 
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Kimberly 
Rhodes, 13, is 
homeschooled 
because 

of fatigue 
caused by 
poor health 
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weight “out of nowhere” when she was 4. 
“lam heartbroken. As a parent you never 
want to hear your daughter or son has any 
[health] problems, let alone a disease that 
may bea killer at one point,” she says. 

This is the American Nightmare—that 
for the first time ever, a generation of chil- 
dren may havea shorter life expectancy at 
birth than their parents. Obese children 
are at higher risk of heart disease, diabetes, 
stroke and atherosclerosis. They are twice 
as likely as their normal-weight peers to 
develop certain cancers and may be less 
likely to survive others. 

In some ways, the premature sickening 
of a demographic that should be any soci- 
ety’s healthiest is even worse than it seems. 
These kids aren’t simply developing the 
diseases of adults; they are, in many ways, 
physically becoming adults. By the time 
they are barely 10, some obese children 
are pushed into puberty by bodies that are 
ready to reproduce even if they are not re- 
motely ready to be sexually active. Their 
chromosomes show signs of wear in the 
same ways as those of much older people. 
Their tissues are accumulating the kinds 
of damage previously seen only in people 
of their parents’ and grandparents’ gen- 
erations. Their very cells, if placed under a 
microscope, would look like an older per- 
son’s, showing inflammatory and oxida- 
tive damage that is usually the result of a 
much longer, often indulgent life. Millions 
of middle schoolers are being prescribed 
medications that drug developers never 
intended for anyone under 40. 

“Tam thinking that we will have people 
in their 30s, 40s and sos who should be at 
their most productive,” says Dr. Siripoom 
McKay, a professor of pediatric endocri- 
nology at Texas Children’s Hospital, “who 
will be on dialysis or have had several 
heart attacks.” 

The adult drugs these kids take to 
battle high cholesterol, hypertension 
and other conditions present problems 
in children that they don’t in grownups, 
if only because a 60-year-old may have to 
take them for 20 years whereas a 10-year- 
old would take them for 70. It’s not just 
that the drugs haven't been well tested in 
children; it’s also that they often have side 
effects, including stomach pains, muscle 
weakness and fatigue. 

“It is a little controversial when you 
start to say that a child or adolescent should 
be ona statin,” says Dr. Thomas McInerny, 
past president of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics (AAP). “But the alternative of 
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A GROWING / 
PROBLEM 


OVERWEIGHT CHILDREN MAY AGE FASTER ‘ie - | 
AND FACE ILLNESSES THAT WERE ONCE 

COMMON ONLY IN ADULTS. HERE'S HOW NN 
EXTRA POUNDS CAN AFFECT THE BODY \ 





LIVER 
Accumulated fat impairs liver function, 
just as heavy drinking does 


FATTY LIVER 
Obesity leads 
to abnormally 
large organs 


CIRRHOSIS 
Damaged 
cells are 
replaced by 
scar tissue 





HORMONES 


More adipose tissue causes sex 
organs to mature earlier, so 
puberty occurs around age 10 


AMERICAN EPIDEMIC 


Since 1980 

obesity 

prevalence 0 

among children 

ages 2 to 19 

has tripled ARE OVERWEIGHT 
OR OBESE 


Sources: American Academy of Pediatrics; Centers for Disease Control and Prevention; American Heart Association; National Institutes of Health; American Medical Association 


having that child have a heart attack in his 
308 or 40s is not a very pretty one.” 

And no matter the long-term effects of 
drugs, there’s some question as to whether 
a child who has already started down the 
early-aging road can ever be fully healthy. 
Scarred tissue in the liver may never en- 
tirely recover, damaged chromosomes in 
the cells may be beyond repair, and obesity 
may trigger lasting changes in metabo- 
lism so that even when weight is taken off 
and kept off, food will never be processed 
in the same way again. 

Obesity is not the only thing respon- 
sible for superannuated kids. Research- 
ers are learning more every day about 
the downstream impact of stress on bio- 
chemistry, as well as about the potentially 
harmful effects of environmental agents, 
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from pollutants to naturally occurring 
chemicals like hormones. The medical 
literature may, in a paradoxical way, ben- 
efit from all this, since it is accumulating 
knowledge about premature aging that 
would not have been available otherwise. 
But it comes at the cost of a perverse kind 
of longitudinal experiment—one that 
would violate every imaginable canon of 
ethics—in which healthy kids are placed 
under stress, immersed in a chemically 
toxic environment, fed a diet that causes 
them to gain more and more weight and 
then left to suffer the consequences. 


Paying the Price 

“HE’S SO YOUNG, WE NEVER THOUGHT ANY- 
thing would happen to him.” That’s what 
Eva Amador of Houston thought when she 
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BRAIN 

Obese children have higher rates 
of depression, negative body 
image and low self-esteem 


THROAT 

Excess tissue restricts airways, 
which can cause sleep apnea, in 
which breathing stops periodically 


SKIN 

Dark, velvety patches on the neck 
or armpits can be a sign of obesity- 
related health problems like diabetes 


HEART 

Cholesterol buildup can thicken artery 
walls, restrict blood flow and increase 
the risk of heart disease and stroke 


PANCREAS 

Excess fat can impair the pancreas’s 
ability to use insulin to contro! blood 
sugar, leading to Type 2 diabetes 


KIDNEYS 

Sustained high blood pressure, or 
hypertension, can damage the 
kidneys and Jead to kidney failure 
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brought her 10-year-old son Eric in for his 
annual checkup last year. Eric’s pediatri- 
cian had mentioned the boy’s weight dur- 
ing previous visits: at 106 lb. (48 kg) and 
4 ft. 8 in. (142 cm), he was on the heavy side 
for his age and height. But he either rode 
his bike or walked the four blocks to and 
from school and didn’t spend much time 
in front of the television or computer. Ama- 
dorand her husband figured he would start 
losing weight as he gota little older and the 
girls started paying attention. “My hus- 
band thought it was funny,” she says. 

A blood test changed their view. Eric’s 
total cholesterol had soared to an alarm- 
ing 266, and the doctor was concerned 
enough to order an ultrasound of his liver. 
That scan revealed real trouble. Eric’s liver 
was larger than it should have been, and 


a biopsy confirmed that he had what's 
straightforwardly known asa fatty liver— 
a condition that’s often the result of alco- 
holism and, regardless of the cause, is not 
usually seen in patients under 50. 

But nonalcoholic fatty-liver disease 
is now the most common liver ailment 
worldwide among children, and the per- 
centage of youngsters in the U.S. who may 
be affected by it more than doubled, going 
from 4% from 1988 to 1994 to nearly 11% 
from 2007 to 2010. “Their livers look exact- 
ly like someone who has been drinking for 
years,” says Dr. Naim Alkhouri, director 
of the pediatric preventive cardiology and 
metabolic clinic at the Cleveland Clinic. 
And just like those heavy drinkers, the 
kids can go on to develop cirrhosis, with 
the fat damaging liver cells, preventing 
them from filtering toxins and waste from 
the body the way they’re supposed to. 

Eric’s doctor told his parents the hard 
truth—that he had to lose weight and keep 
it off and that more than just his liver was 
on the line. “When the doctor said that he 
could have high blood pressure and then 
have sugar in his blood and that he could 
also have a heart attack and have cancer, 
I thought, Oh, my God, that cannot hap- 
pen to my kid,” Amador says. “I said, ‘Can 
you give him medicine right away?” But he 
said, ‘No, no, there is no medicine for him 
that will really work.” 

The reason for that has to do with the 
intimate and previously unappreciated 
connection between obesity and the ag- 
ing process, something that begins in the 
cells—in this case, cells within fat tis- 
sue. Like other cells in the body, some fat 
cells have ways of protecting themselves 
from bacteria, viruses and other assaults 
by pumping out defensive chemicals and 
protein-shredding enzymes. But that 
same chemical warfare can be toxic to 
other cells in the vicinity. When too much 
of this collateral damage occurs, the result 
can be inflammation and a bodywide type 
of cellular damage that resembles changes 
seen in aging. 

“It’s looking more and more like obe- 
sity does some things that might just be 
tied to the fundamental aging processes,” 
says Dr. James Kirkland, director of the 
Kogod Center on Aging at the Mayo Clinic. 
Worse, Kirkland says, the damage fat cells 
do to surrounding cells seems to be con- 
tagious, with other, otherwise unaffected 
cells effectively aging along with the dam- 
aged ones. That, at least, is the theory, and 
it gets a lot of support from studies of ani- 


mals and elderly people—as well as kids 
in an entirely different population: child- 
hood cancer survivors. 

One of the terrible ironies of winning 
such a mortal battle so early in life is that 
in adulthood, cancer survivors tend to de- 
velop a number of diseases several decades 
earlier than average: they suffer heart at- 
tacks in their 4os rather than in their 60s 
or 70s and show signs of cognitive decline 
in middle age rather than in their 70s or 
80s. The reason is not clear, but the research 
suggests that it’s an as-yet-undefined result 
of the cancer, as well as the toxic conse- 
quences of radiation and chemotherapy. 
Whatever the cause, these patients show 
the same signs of accelerated cellular aging 
at the molecular level that researchers are 
starting to see in obese children. 

In Eric’s case, the first step to solving the 
problem was to change his diet. Amador re- 
moved candy from the house and switched 
Eric’s favorite fruit punch to water and low- 
fat milk. She restructured her grocery list 
to include more fruits and vegetables and 
healthy snacks like sunflower seeds. She 
even hada talk with Eric’s friends since she 
knew they often stopped by a corner store 
on the way home from school for candy, 
chips and soda. “I told them, ‘If you love 
my Eric, do not take him to the store and do 
not use your money to feed him,’” she says. 

In the past, Eric, like most other kids, 
would see a doctor once a year. Now he 
and his mother visit the hospital to see a 
gastroenterologist for his fatty liver once 
a month, and that’s likely to continue for 
the foreseeable future. Dr. Sanjiv Harpa- 
vat, a pediatric gastroenterologist at Texas 
Children’s Hospital and one of the people 
managing Eric’s case, plans to put him on 
a trial that’s testing whether cystamine, 
a drug used to treat a rare amino-acid dis- 
order, can improve the symptoms of fatty 
liver. If it can, the boy might be spared the 
even greater problem of cirrhosis—to say 
nothing of the liver transplant that could 
be required later if his condition doesn’t 
change. So far, however, Eric is drinking 
more water and becoming more physically 
active, and Amador is hoping for the best. 
“Weare doing everything so he can change 
his life and his future,” she says. 


The Meds Dilemma 

HOW LONG ERIC MAY NEED TO BE ON THE 
liver-protecting drug isn’t clear, but for 
some children taking various medica- 
tions, the answer could be as simple as it 
is terrible: forever. When Crystal Aguilar 
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| Physical activity can help 
| Eric Amador avoid complications 
| from his fatty-liver disease 





of Houston was diagnosed with diabetes at 
age 16, she sat in the car with her parents 
and cried. Having witnessed the bruises 
on the arms of her diabetic mother as a 
result of her daily insulin injections, she 
says, “I was terrified. I didn’t want to spend 
the rest of my life like that.” 

At the time, Aguilar, who is Hispanic 
and concedes that her family was eating 
plenty of dense, high-calorie foods like 
tortillas and greasy meats, weighed 230 lb 
(104 kg). “I did not consider myself as big as 
I was,” she says. Within a week of her diag- 
nosis, she was giving herself two insulin 
injections every day. Although pills like 
metformin can help the body’s insulin 
break down glucose more efficiently, for 
patients like Aguilar, whose blood sugars 
are so high, injectable insulin is often the 
quickest way to bring those levels back to 
within the normal range. 

“When we start children on medica- 
tions, we are entering a new phase of the 
disease,” says Harpavat. “That’s the point 
where we have to put our idealism that the 
kids will change their behaviors volun- 
tarily aside. We almost have to save their 
bodies from themselves.” 

Beyond drugs, there aren’t a whole lot 
of choices. The best the AAP can recom- 
mend as an alternative to the prescription 
pad are the familiar lifestyle strategies: a 
healthier diet and more exercise. A recent 
advisory panel added cognitive behav- 
ioral therapy to the mix to help kids learn 
self-management skills. As a guideline, 
it makes sense. In practice? Not so much. 


“The parents get excited for a day or two 
and listen to everything you say, and with- 
in days, it’s done, and they revert back to 
their old habits,” says Harpavat. 
Recognizing this, the AAP also changed 
the guidelines it offers practitioners, rec- 
ommending that they include advice about 
drugs like statins for children as young as 8 
if they have elevated cholesterol levels and 
show signs of heading toward heart disease. 
The fact that we've arrived at a place where 
the AAP and AARP are starting to offer 
similar medical advice is something parents 
and pediatricians are struggling to accept. 


It Takes a Village 

THE PARADOX OF TREATING PREMATURELY 
aging kids is that varied as their problems 
are, there tends to be a one-stop-shopping 
strategy to address them all—with every- 
thing starting in the pediatrician’s office. 
But doctors are learning to stress physical 
activity and healthy eating and measure 
a child’s body mass index, or BMI, dur- 
ing checkups. In New York State, doctors 
are urged to document BMI in children 
as young as 2 or 3. “It helps pediatricians 
to point out that a child’s weight may be 
trending in an unhealthy direction,” says 
MclInerny of the AAP. 

Growing numbers of pediatricians are 
also starting to expand their skill set by 
learning about adult diseases such as fatty 
liver and hypertension. “We were trained 
in{them] but notin as much detail as family 
physicians,” says Dr. Wendy Slusser, medi- 
cal director of the Fit for Healthy Weight 


program at Mattel Children’s Hospital at 


UCLA. “We're all having to learn more.” 

In her program, Slusser relies heavily 
on a team approach. Doctors, nurses, di- 
etitians, psychologists and exercise spe- 
cialists, as well as family members, are 
all recruited as part of treatment. The core 
of her program, however, involves com- 
municating with kids in a style known 
as motivational interviewing. Instead of 
dictating advice, doctors try to get patients 


to articulate by themselves how they can | 


change their behavior. A statement like 
“You could ride your bike for an hour in- 
stead of sitting at the computer” will never 
have as much impact as asking the child 
what activities they like to do and figuring 
out how to help them do those activities 


more often. It’s more time-consuming, but | 


the payoff is worth it. 


“I always have to sit on my hands. And | 


it takes a little bit of patience to wait an 
extra minute for someone to answer your 





question,” says Slusser. So far, in a pilot | 
group of 115 patients, she and her col- | 


leagues have brought down blood pressure 


enough to help those with high blood pres- | 


sure avoid taking antihypertensive drugs. 
Overall, those in the treatment group have 
either lost weight or at least stayed stable 
over three months. 

A number of schools have begun to 
measure students’ BMI and send the data 
home to parents. Not all parents support 
the move, but the AAP stands by it. In 
some school districts in Texas, nurses are 
also alerting parents to what's known as 


acanthosis nigricans, a darkening and | 


thickening of the skin in the back of the 
neck that can signal prediabetes. Children 


with this symptom are sent home with a | 


letter, just as they would be if they had lice. 

Still, nearly everyone who currently 
treats obese children knows that these pro- 
grams are only a temporary solution. “The 
money lies in prevention,” says Dr. Seema 
Kumar, a pediatrician at Mayo Clinic’s Chil- 
dren’s Research Center. And that push has 
tostart early so that healthy eating, physical 
activity and effective strategies for coping 
with stress are second nature. Getting old, as 
any senior will tell you, is not easy. It’s hard, 
it’s painful, it’s dispiriting—and it’s 100% 
fatal. One of the great gifts of childhood is 
that the final act is—or at least is supposed 
to be—a long way in the future. Recogniz- 
ing how obesity accelerates that time frame 
isthe first step toward slowing things down 
and keeping old age where it’s supposed to 
be—among the old. a 
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Government Gold 


Released Today At Cost 
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Special Arrangements Can 
Be Made for Gold 
Orders Over $50,000 


AT-COST COIN RELEASE 


CEO 


AMERICANS OWN GOLD FOR ONLY $142! 


tbe United States Gold & Silver 
Reserve Main Vault Facility today 
announces what could be the final 
release of U.S. government-issued gold 
coins previously held in the West Point 
Depository/U.S. Mint. For the first 
time in recent history, U.S. citizens can 
buy these 2014 government-issued $5 
gold coins at an incredible at-cost price 
of only $142.00 each—an amazing 
price because these U.S. government- 
issued gold coins are completely free 
of dealer markup. That’s correct—our 
cost. Gold, which is currently around 
$1,300 per ounce, is predicted by 
experts to have the explosive upside 
potential of reaching up to $5,000 
per ounce in the future. Please be 
advised: Our U.S. government gold 
inventory will be priced at $142.00 
per coin while supplies last or for up 
to 30 days, Call 1-855-425-3297 now! 


CALL NOW: 1-855-425-3297 


BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A FIRST-COME, 
FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER! 


GOLD & SILVER RESERVE 


$5 AMERICAN EAGLE GOLD COIN 
Orders that are not immediately 
received or reserved with the order 
center could be subject to cancellation 
and your checks returned uncashed. 
We hope that everyone will have 
a chance to purchase this special 
U.S. government-issued gold at 
cost. Order immediately before 
our vault sells out completely! Call 
toll-free 1-855-425-3297 today. 
If you had $50,000 in the bank and 
you transferred it into gold at today’s 


prices, your money could potentially 
grow to more than four times its 
over $180,000, On 
the other hand, if you leave that same 
$50,000 in the bank for 10 years, 
chances are, it’s only going to be worth 
the same $50,000. When you convert 
money to gold, you have transferred 


current value 


its value from a paper currency into 
a precious metal that can rise in both 
market and numismatic value. This 
is how the genius of owning gold 
can protect your money in today’s 
very volatile market, Thousands 
of individuals have lost their entire 
fortunes overnight. Don’t let it happen 
to you. The gold market is currently 
very explosive, and in our opinion 
smart individuals are moving up to 
30% of their assets into gold. Call a 
portfolio manager today to lock in 
your at-cost government gold order! 


Offer valid for 
up to 30 days 


Or while supplies last 


MASTERCARD ¢ VISA * AMEX ¢ DISCOVER * CHECK *« BANK WIRE * ACH 


Prices may be more of less based on current market conditions, The markets for coins are unregulated, Prices can rive of fall and carry some risks. The company is not affiliated with the U.S. Government and the U.S 


Mint, Past performance of the coin of the market cannot p 
P 


dict future performance, Special at-cost offer 


is strictly limited to only one lifetime purchase of 10 at-cost coins 


regardless of price paid) per houschold, plus 


shipping and insurance ($15-$35), Price not valid for precious metals dealers. Coin dates our choice, All calls recorded for quality axsurance 
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Caught in the act 
Leonardo DiCaprio and 
Martin Scorsese on the set 
of Best Picture nominee 


~The Wolf of WallStreet 
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Real Stars, Real Stories 








IT’S THE PHRASE YOU HEAR 
every year at the Academy 
Awards: “And the Oscar 
goes to...” But at this year’s 
March 2 ceremony, there’s 
another refrain that'll be getting plenty 
of attention: “Based on a true story.” 

Six of the nine nominees for Best Pic- 
ture are about real people and real events: 
American Hustle, Captain Phillips, Dallas 
Buyers Club, Philomena, 12 Years a Slave and 
The Wolf of Wall Street. Holly wood has 
always loved fiction that’s not entirely 
fictional, from 1928’s The Patriot to now 
classics like 1962's Lawrence of Arabia to 
last year’s winner Argo—but this year’s 
race takes the truism to a new level. Even 
going back to the first awards in 1927, 
there’s never been another year in which 
two-thirds of the films in the race were 
reality-based. 

Leonardo DiCaprio, a Best Actor nomi- 
nee for his turn as rogue stockbroker 
Jordan Belfort in The Wolf of Wall Street, 
traces the trend to contemporary movie- 
goers who make an immediate connec- 
tion when they know astory is based in 
reality. “Even though a writer can invent 
something amazing, there’s always that 
notion that real life produces events that 
are more incredible than our imagina- 
tion,” he tells Time. “When an audience 
knows that at least part of the story 
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The Wolf of Wall 
Street Jordan 

Belfort, top, dished | 
about his stock- | 
market scams in his | 
2007 memoir and } 
a 2009 follow-up. 
Leonardo DiCaprio 

is up for Best Actor 
for his take on 

the money-loving 
miscreant. 


actually happened, they really respond.” 
Which is why DiCaprio spent months 
hanging out with Belfort in preparation 
for the part. “I cannot tell you how much 
easier it is for an actor to be able to spend 
time with that person,” he says. “You can 
go so much deeper into who they are, 
even though in the end you are going to 
turn them into a character.” 

It’s the second time DiCaprio has 
worked ona true story with director Mar- 
tin Scorsese; the first was The Aviator, for 
which he had to do more guesswork and 
research—including living with someone 
suffering from obsessive-compulsive 
disorder—before playing Howard 
Hughes. Not to mention his earlier takes 
on real-life figures, such as writer Jim 
Carroll in The Basketball Diaries (1995) and 
J. Edgar Hoover in Clint Eastwood's 2011 
biopic. True stories have produced such 
good material for DiCaprio that he and 
his Wolf co-star, Best Supporting Actor 
nominee Jonah Hill, have teamed up to 
work on a film based on Marie Brenner's 
1997 Vanity Fair article “American Night- 
mare: The Ballad of Richard Jewell,” 
about the aftermath of false allegations 
that the security guard bombed Atlanta’s 
Summer Olympics. 

The appeal of “based ona true story” is 
more than just an actor’s intuition. Rick 
Busselle, who studies media psychology 





12 Years a Slave The real Solomon Northup, of Saratoga, N.Y., is 
seen at left “in his plantation suit,” as depicted in the frontispiece 
of his 1853 memoir. Chiwetel Ejiofor scored a Best Actor 
nomination for playing the musician abducted into bondage. 


at Bowling Green State University, says 
that knowing a story isn’t fantasy means 
you can’t dismiss it, so “the audience 
finds the less extraordinary events of 
real life more compelling than the extra- 
extra-extraordinary events of fiction.” 

Why has this year yielded such a 
bumper crop of truth? Busselle hazards 
a guess: “Is part of it that, frankly, we're 
running out of good fiction ideas?” 
There’s no way to test the theory, but 
anecdotal evidence is strong. Between 
franchises, remakes and history, there 
are few truly new stories in multiplexes 
these days. Factor in reality television 
and YouTube's wealth of DIY docs, and it 
would be easy to despair about the future 
of good old-fashioned imagination. 

The movie industry wouldn't have rea- 
son to complain. Reality-based films have 
long done well at the Oscars. “Studios 
like to make money, and they like to win 
Oscars. Making big franchise pictures 
makes you money, and making true 
stories wins you Oscars,” says movie-biz 
analyst Doug Creutz of Cowen & Co. “I 
think it’s as simple as that.” These things 
fluctuate, but the general trend is up- 
ward. Early Best Picture winners tended 
to be inventions; since 1970 and Patton, 

a dozen true-story movies have taken 
home the prize. 

But fear not, fantasizers: historicity 
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doesn’t mean the end of creativity. In 
Hollywood, reality is relative. The zone 
where the audience knows that some- 
thing happened, just not exactly what, is 
where Oscar-worthy magic happens. Take 
The Wolf of Wall Street: “Not everybody 
knows the story of [brokerage firm] Strat- 
ton Oakmont, but everyone's aware of the 
shenanigans of Wall Street,” says Creutz. 
And that balancing act—you know con- 
text, not details—allows filmmakers to 
take liberties with history. Here’s how this 
year’s Best Picture nominees did just that: 


The Wolf of Wall Street. Believe it or 
not, Wolf sticks pretty close to actual 
events, at least if you accept the outra- 
geous memoir on which it’s based. That 
lets it perfectly strike a note of “You 
knew it was bad, but you won't believe 
just how bad.” The real Jordan Belfort, 
who has a brief cameo at the end of the 
film, scammed his way into millions and 
engaged in seemingly endless bouts of 
debauchery. It’s not only the pump-and- 
dump stock scheme that’s in his book but 
also the dwarf tossing and yacht sinking. 
The story, meanwhile, continues beyond 
the film: the U.S. attorney’s office and 
Belfort’s real-life victims have renewed 
their restitution efforts. 

American Hustle. Director David O. 
Russell’s film twists the true-story genre, 


Made-up names 
were used to tell 
this true-ish story: 
that's the real | 
Melvin Weinberg 
in 1980, top, but 
Christian Bale's | 
Oscar-nominated 
performance is as 
Irving Rosenfeld. 
Amy Adams, a Best 
Actress contender, | 
plays his mistress | 
Sydney Prosser, | 
whose real-life 
parallel was named 
Evelyn Knight. | 








b Ron Woodroof, left, died in 1992 but not 
belie proces an ‘crpiteatich that smuggled experimental and 
unapproved AIDS meds to Texas patients. Matthew McConaughey's 
portrayal of Woodroof earned him a Best Actor nomination. 
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even subbing “Some of this actually 
happened” for the usual openingttitle 
card and creating characters (played by 
nominees Christian Bale, Amy Adams, 
Bradley Cooper and Jennifer Lawrence) 
who are largely fictitious or only loosely 
based on the real players. Still, the crazy 
story of acon artist who helps the FBI nab 
corrupt politicians is even crazier given 
that the 1970s FBI operation known as Ab- 
scam really happened. The cultural touch- 
stones of the era did too—you couldn't 
make up those hairdos if you tried. 
Captain Phillips. Tom Hanks plays 
shipping captain Richard Phillips, whose 
vessel was boarded by Somali pirates in 
2009—an attack that led to his capture 
and dramatic rescue. The practical- 
minded captain really did attempt to deter 
his eventual captors by faking a call to the 
Navy and later trying to swim away. Di- 
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rector Paul Greengrass and screenwriter 
Billy Ray take poetic license on the emo- 
tional side: Hanks’ Phillips and the Somali 
pirates who capture him (led by Best Sup 
porting Actor nominee Barkhad Abdi) 
develop the kind of rapport that doesn't 
happen when you're not just pretending 
to be kidnapped by pirates. 

Dallas Buyers Club. After being diag- 
nosed with HIV in the mid~’80s, Texan Ron 
Woodroof launched a buyers’ club to pro- 
vide American AIDS patients with drugs 
that had not yet been approved by the 
FDA. Matthew McConaughey, who scored 
a Best Actor nod for the part, cowboyed 
up the role with rodeo-friendly details 
that weren't there in Woodroof’s life. His 
co-stars, including Best Supporting Actor 
nominee Jared Leto, play people who are 
composites. Still, the movie's depiction 
of the club is fairly accurate. Woodroof 
really used disguises, like a priest's outfit, 
to sneak drugs across the border—and he 
wasn’t the only one. The Dallas Buyer's 
Club (when it’s not a movie, it gets an apos 
trophe) was one of many such groups in 
the years before an effective treatment was 
found and approved. 

Philomena. Pregnant out of wedlock in 
the 19508, Philomena Lee, played by Best 
Actress nominee Judi Dench, was sent to 

an Irish convent. Her baby was taken for 
adoption against her wishes, and nuns 





refused to give her any information about 
him—until journalist Martin Sixsmith 
decided to help her investigate the child’s 
whereabouts in hopes of producing an ar- 
ticle. Sixsmith ended up writing the book 
on which the movie is based, and the 
movie follows the story closely, except 
that some of the movie nuns are slightly 
more sinister than they were in Lee’s life. 
Earlier this month, Lee met Pope Francis; 
she’s using publicity from the movie to 
get signatures on a petition that encour- 
ages the Church in Ireland to make pub- 
lic information about such adoptions. 

12 Years a Slave. Director Steve 
McQueen's film is based on an 1853 mem- 
oir of the same name, almost: the real 
Solomon Northup, played by Best Actor 
nominee Chiwetel Ejiofor, spelled out the 
word twelve. As in the movie, Northup 
was a free man who was kidnapped and 
sold into slavery, there to remain until 
his rescue more than a decade later. Some 
details are massaged for the film, but the 
most horrific scenes—like when Nor 
thup is forced to whip Patsey, played by 
Best Supporting Actress nominee Lupita 
Nyong’o—come straight from the text. 

Gruesome scenes like that speak 
to Creutz’s point about the power of a 
story with a well-known framework 
and fresh details. We know that slavery 
happened—as did financial malfeasance, 
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below right, wrote about his high-seas 
ordeal in 2010's A Captain's Duty. 


} 
| Captain Phillips Richard Phillips, 
| Tom Hanks channeled him onscreen. 


Philomena 
Philomena Lee, 
top, inthe abbey | 
graveyard where 
she found her 
son buried. Judi 
Dench, with 
Steve Coogan, is 
in the running for 
Best Actress for 
playing Lee. 





’70s scams, the advent of AIDS and latter 
day pirate attacks—but films worthy of 

a Best Picture nomination make us feel 
that history in a new and not always com- 
fortable way. 


ARealistic Shot 

THAT SAID, IT WON’T NECESSARILY 
matter on Oscar night whether the Best 
Picture winner is true, based on truth 

or entirely made up. Audiences don’t 
fact-check films as they’re watching; 
they paid good money to be entertained. 
“There’s no motivation in the movie 
theater to pick it apart,” Busselle says, 
noting that as long asa film is consistent 
within the rules of the world it creates, 
viewers will go just about anywhere with 
a talented director and cast. Otherwise, 
nobody would be interested in seeing Su- 
perman fly or hobbits chase after dragons 
and enchanted rings. 

So the current Best Picture contend- 
ers that lack history’s stamp of approval 
aren't necessarily out of luck. The three 
remaining nominees tell stories with 
varying levels of connection to reality— 
from her’s human-software love story 
to Gravity’s outer-space misadventure 
to Nebraska’s tightly focused family 
drama—but they’re all as realistic as we 
allow them to be. —wITH REPORTING BY 
ELIANA DOCKTERMAN w 











Jeff Koons 
On The 
Croods 


Pop artist follows 
Paleolithic family 
into enlightenment 


Over the holiday season, 
| took my family of eight 
to see The Croods, one of 
this year's Best Animated 
Feature nominees, which 
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What You Might Not Know About Annuities 

Could Come Back To Haunt You 

Before you put your hard-earned money into an annuity, or if you already own 
one, please call 1-800-695-5929 for a special report, Annuity Insights: Your Guide 
to Better Understanding Annuities. \t could help save you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and untold financial heartache. 


The vast majority of annuities are really complicated insurance policies that make 


it very difficult to fully understand the implications and unintended consequences. 


And once you buy into an annuity, it can be a very difficult and potentially very 
costly investment decision to reverse. That’s why it is vital you “look before you 
leap” and ensure that you have “your eyes wide open” before you purchase an 
annuity. And if you already own an annuity, this free report is just as valuable as 
it can help you sort out the good, the bad and the ugly aspects of annuities. 


What You'll Learn From This Free Report 
* The different types of annuities and the advantages and disadvantages of each 
¢ Why annuities can be complex to understand 
¢ What you need to ask an annuity salesman when evaluating his product 
* The inflation risk, tax implications, estate planning considerations and 
typical annuity fees 


Don't Be Lulled By The Soothing Sound Of Guaranteed Income 
Sure, guaranteed income, free from market volatility, has a lot of appeal, especially 
for people approaching or in retirement, But that guarantee can cost you big in 
commissions, fees, surrender charges, taxes and other costs. Plus, locking i ina 
guaranteed income stream that doesn't take into account inflation can seriously 
erode the value of your cash flow. In our report, we'll show you how buying or 
staying in the wrong annuity could literally cost you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in fees and lost opportunities. 


Stuck In An Annuity? 

Because people often regret their annuity decision, Fisher Investments has helped 
many investors extract themselves from annuities. In fact, if you have a portfolio of 
$500,000 or more, we may rebate some or all of your annuity surrender penalties. 
Rebates average over $13,000." Please call for details and to see if you might qualify. 


About Fisher Investments 

Fisher Investments is a specialized money management firm serving successful 
individuals as well as large institutional investors. With over $53 billion” in assets 
under management and with an over 25-year track record in bull and bear markets, 


Fisher Investments uses its proprietary research to manage money for prudent investors. 


Are Annuities Right for Your Retirement? 


If you own an annuity or if 
someone is trying to sell you 
one, I urge you to call for 
your free report. Annuities 
can lock you into low 
returns, complicate your tax 
situation, tie up your wealth 
and hit you with high fees. 
If you have an annuity, my 
team can help you decide if 
it is right for you. And if it 
isn't, we might be able to help 
you get out of it and even 
help you offset some of the 
annuity surrender fees.* 


This free report could save 
you from making one of the 
biggest investment mistakes 
of your life. And for owners 
of annuities, the free analysis 


could be a life saver. 


Ken Firhee 
Ken Fisher 


~ CEO and Co-Chief Investment 
Officer, Fisher Investments 

— Forbes “Portfolio Strategy” 
columnist for 29 years 

— Author of 10 financial 
books, including four 


New York Times bestsellers 


Please hurry! This offer contains time-sensitive information. 


Call today for your FREE report! 
1-800-695-5929 Ext. A361 


©2014 Fisher Investments. 5525 NW Fisher Creek Drive, Camas, WA 98607, 
Investments in securities involve the risk of loss. *Rebates are for investors who 
liquidate an annuity with surrender penalties and fund a Private Client Group 
account, Average rebates from August 2011 to September 2013 were $13,227. 
Terms and conditions apply. See www.AnnuityAssist.com/Terms-and-Conditions 
for further information. **As of 12/31/2013. 
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BY LISA SCHWARZBAUM 


~~.‘ LUPITA NYONG’O DOESN’T APPEAR ONSCREEN UNTIL NEARLY 
; \, an hour into 12 Years a Slave. And when she does—as 
aes }) Patsey,a slave whose curse it is to be both industrious and 
& / beautiful, desired by the man who claims to own her and 

SS jealously hated by his wife—she is indistinguishable, at 
first, from a long line of black men and women waiting in fear while the 
cotton they have picked for hours in the brutal sun is weighed by white 
men with ungodly power over their lives. 

It takes barely a minute, though, for Nyong’o to shape Patsey into a full 
person. First with the set of her shoulders, then with the tilt of her head, 
then with the look in her eyes as she endures violent abuse and resigns 
herself to survival. Of all the slaves in the blighted world of 12 Years—a riv- 
eting, coolly unflinching movie that immerses viewers in a painful chap- 
ter of American history and is up for Best Picture at the Academy Awards 
on March 2—Patsey has the most harrowing story. 

Nyong’o’s story, on the other hand, is the most exciting—an Oscar 
narrative in perfect sync with a visually voracious world. The 31-year-old 
Kenyan newcomer, fresh out of the Yale School of Drama and cast in her 
first movie role, is the girl of the moment. Everywhere. She's the striking 
face and figure celebrated in a hundred photo shoots. She’s the gloriously 
dark-skinned muse to a traditionally pale-skinned fashion industry. (She 
stars in the spring 2014 ad campaign of Prada’s high-design label Miu 
Miu.) Nominated in the normally wild-card category of Best Support- 
ing Actress—along with Sally Hawkins, Julia Roberts, June Squibb and 
Jennifer Lawrence—Nyong’o has the inside track to take the prize. On 
the red carpet, styled in bold colors, modern silhouettes and fabulously 
sculptured jewelry, she has won already. 

That’s a lot to carry on slender shoulders that today, just after a photo 
shoot, are clad ina slim black pullover sweater splashed with a bright pat: 
tern of flowers. “It’s just a very surreal experience,” she begins to explain. 
“It’s like when you experience a trauma...” 

No, start again. “I’ve never given birth, but people say that when you 
give birth, it’s a huge event and your body doesn’t know what to do until 
you're doing it. You don't know until you're actually in the situation. 
That’s been my experience this whole awards season. 1. People would say, 





Photesvanl by Sebastian Kim for TIME 


‘Are you ready?” No! I was never ready!” 

But while the dazzle of the moment 
is new and indeed surreal, Nyong’o’s 
commitment to her work as an actor is 
grounded in impressive self-knowledge. 
The second of six siblings, she was born 
in Mexico City—hence the Spanish 
flavor of Lupita—while her father, promi- 
nent Kenyan politician Peter Anyang’ 
Nyong’o, was teaching at the Colegio de 
México; the family moved back to Kenya 
before she turned 1. “My parents, they’re 
a unique duo,” she says. “They drum to 
their own beat. It’s funny, because I don’t 
think of them as liberal—they’re not— 
but they’re experimental, I’d say. They 
make their own rules.” 

They also encouraged their children. 
“They raised all of us to listen to what 
we think our calling is and then do it. 
Do it. And do it well. With a sense of 
purpose. And so when my interest was 
in acting, they were very supportive. My 
mother drove me to rehearsals every day 
at school. My father was a thespian, so 
he can live vicariously.” 

At the recommendation of some of her 
father’s professor friends who taught 
there, Nyong’o spent her university years 
at Hampshire College, a small, alternative 
liberal-arts college in Amherst, Mass.; an 
older sister had gone there too. “A culture 
shock!” the 2003 graduate declares. “Just 
the liberal nature of the school. I came 
froma very structured and traditional 
place. Those places, you either lose your- 
self or you find yourself. And I am pleased 
to say that I found myself at Hampshire 
rather than losing myself.” 

Asummer job as a production assis- 
tant on the set of The Constant Gardener 
anda conversation with Ralph Fiennes 
helped clarify her calling. She applied 
to Yale’s esteemed and highly competi- 
tive School of Drama, entering with a 
class of 14 other acting majors—they 
were “uniquely close,” she says of her 
classmates. (You can see a go-second 
clip of Nyong’o as a third-year student 
on the school’s website, talking about 
the curriculum.) She was a few weeks 
short of graduation when she auditioned 
for 12 Years. Casting director Francine 
Maisler put her on her knees and yelled 
at her “like a drill sergeant to start again 
and again and just to deepen the sense of 
despair. Immediately, the status dynam- 
ics were established—that I am less pow- 
erful than she was,” Nyong’o recalls. 
The audition wowed Maisler and 











director Steve McQueen in a know- 
it-when-you-see-it way. “Patsey is the 
humanity, she is the dignity in the tale. 
She is the grace in the film, and you can’t 
make that up—the person just has to 
have it,” McQueen says. “Lupita is the 
real deal. She’s a real artist. I saw lots of 
beautiful girls. But there are not a lot 
who can do it from the inside out.” 

“‘Patsey is simple. She’s not noble,’” 
Nyong’o recalls McQueen's telling her. 
“He wasn’t interested in a portrayal of 
[her] as the noble savage. I had to move 
away from sympathy toa place of empa- 
thy, rather than just commenting on her 
situation, trying to buy people’s love for 
her. Because she was just trying to get by 
ona day-to-day basis.” 

Ona day-to-day basis herself right 
now, Nyong’o is crossing paths with all 
manner of the famous and celebrated 
in her profession who want to meet 
her. The word surreal comes up again: 
“You've watched them on the big screen, 
you've watched them on TV, and they’re 
just way over there. But they’re actual 
walking, talking, living people.” Any- 
how, she points out, “I grew up with 
a very famous father. So I knew that 
the person who was on TV and in the 
newspaper was an edit of the man who 
walks in the door.” The movie newbie 
is enjoying what she calls the current 
“gushfest” of celebrating actors she has 
long respected and admired just as they 
celebrate her. 

She’s also figuring out what she 
wants to do next, in this precious time 
of career power, even as she can be seen, 
beginning Feb. 28, as a flight attendant 


“For that | will be clean. That’s all | ask.” 


Nvyong’o as Patsey begs for a sliver of soap, with 
Michael Fassbender, left, and Chiwetel Ejiofor 


in the terrorism-on-a-plane thriller Non- 
Stop, starring Liam Neeson in one of his 
Neeson! Does! Growly! Action! roles. (She 
shot the movie in November 2012, a few 
months after wrapping 12 Years.) Other- 
wise, no, there’s nothing in the works 
she'd like to speak about right now. “I 
think of Emma Thompson when she 
said that acting is actually not really a 
career, it’s just a series of experiences,” 
she explains. “There's no way of mapping 
out what your career is going to look like. 
But there are actors whose body of work 
I look up to. Like Cate Blanchett. And 
Charlize Theron. They have managed to 
do the big and the small, the weird and 
the not so weird, the bomb and the major 
success. If I could be so lucky, I'd have 
that kind of variety.” 

It can be a blinding, distorting flash 
of light, the Oscar for Best Supporting 
Actress. Academy voters have been 
known to award it to the surprisingly 
young and the notably old, the newcomer 
and the underdog. Nyong’o is talking 
about performance process but might 
as well be talking about life when she 
reflects, “Having stamina. I think that’s 
what my three years at Yale rewarded 
me with, a kind of stamina. And also 
building a kind of confidence in myself. 
At Yale they say, ‘Hold on tightly, let go 
lightly.’ That’s it. You hold on, and then 
you just let go with it and trust that when 
[the director] says ‘Cut,’ and when he says 
‘Action’ again, it will be there.” g 
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‘Adams, the soul of 
the Hustle scam, is my 
choice, followed by the 
spritely-saintly Dench. 
But Blanchett is a lock 

for this prize.’ 


‘If McConaughey is the 
heart of Dallas, Leto, as 
the transgender Rayon, 
is its sweet, damaged, 
crafty soul. He deserves 
to win, and will’ 





‘Ladmire the soft, nutty 
originality of her, but Hustle 
has my vote as the smartest, 


The Academy will agree’ 





their fine films. Cuardn 


points the way for movie art. 
He should win, and will’ 


funniest, talkiest film in ages. 


‘McQueen and Russell directed 


created a work of majesty that 


Years a Slave / The Wolf of Wall 
Street BEST ACTOR Christian Bale (American 
‘Hustie) / Bruce Dern (Nebraska) / Leonardo 


DiCaprio (The Wolf of Wall Street) / Chiwetel Ejiofor 


(12\Years a Slave) / 
(Dallas Buyers Club) BEST ACTRESS 
(American Hustle) / Cate Blanchett 
(Blue Jasmine) / Sandra Bullock (Gravity) / Judi 
Dench (Philomena) / Meryl Streep (August: 
Osage County) BEST SUPPORTING ACTOR 


_ Barkhad Abdi (Captain Phillips) / Bradley 


Cooper (American Hustle) / Michael 
Fassbender (12 Years a 
Slave) /Jonah Hill (The Wolf 
of Wall Street) / 
(Dallas Buyers Club) 
BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS 
Sally Hawkins (Blue Jasmine) / 
ERR Ainercn 
Hustle) / Lupita Nyong'o (12 
Years a Slave) / Julia Roberts 
(August: Osage County) / __ 
——. June Squibb (Nebraska) 


ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 
(Eric 


Warren Singer, David 
O. Russell) / Blue 
Jasmine (Woody 
Allen) / Dallas Buyers 
Club (Craig Borten, 
Melisa Wallack) / 
her (Spike Jonze) / 
Nebraska (Bob Nelson) 
BEST ANIMATED 
FEATURE The Croods--"——— 
/ Despicable Mé 2 / 
Emest & Celestine 
/ / The 
Wind Rises BEST 
DIRECTOR 
Anierican 
Hustle (David O. 
Russell) / 
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2 Captain Phill ‘ : 
The 2014 Oscar race’s ames : ae has my sa 
arp / ut sci-fi never wins the 
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BY RICHARD CORLISS ary Odyssey, E.T., Avatar). Oscar 

Nebraska loves the past, not the 

/ Philomena / 12 future. Bet on Slave’ 


Y 
ETE: 
‘Bale gained weight, 
McConaughey lost a 
lot; both are superb. I'd 
pick the Texan. So will 
the voters. They love a 
reformed movie star.’ 


> 


‘Lawrence is terrific 
as the “dumb blonde” 
chemer; Nyong’o is an 


angelic welt of pain. I go 
with J. Law, but Oscar 


may reward Lupita.’ 





uge hit, with an iTunes 


topping score. Plus, it’s 
great. Frozen will win the 
statuette—which should 


in ice-sculpture form.’ 


/ Nebraska (Alexander Payne) / 12 Years a Slave (Steve 
McQueen) / The Wolf of Wall Street (Martin Scorsese) 
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ACADEMY AWARD-WINNING MOVIES 
stick to a well-thumbed manual 
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pantheon is crowded with mafiosi, 
extramarital affairs, shoot-outs, 
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to make Caligula blush. This 
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THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Apology Accepted 
Why | waited in a very long line to see a 
celebrity say he’s sorry 


I DO NOT CARE 
at all about Shia 
LaBeouf. This 

is surprising, 
since I stood on 

a hot L.A. sidewalk waiting in 
line to sit in aroom alone with 
him while he stared silently 

at me with a paper bag over 

his head. He was doing this 

as a piece of performance art 
called #1AmSorry, in which the 
Transformers star again apolo- 
gizes for plagiarizing a graphic 
novel (for which he had already 
apologized using plagiarized 
quotes) by plagiarizing two of 
Marina Abramovic’s pieces, 
one in which she stared silently 
at people and another in which 
she let patrons choose various 
implements to use on her as 
they chose. LaBeouf is as com- 
mitted to plagiarism asl am to 
waiting in long, pointless lines. 





I wanted to find out what 
kinds of people were angry 
enough at LaBeouf to standin 
line all day for a personal apol- 
ogy. But very few were there 
for the apology part. There 
were a few young fans who 
just wanted to meet him, and 
some people who wanted to 
save him, including the grown 
sister of a troubled former child 
actor. And one guy who was 
an ex-fan was determined to 
flog him with the whip from 
LaBeouf’s Indiana Jones and the 
Kingdom of the Crystal Skull, 
which he felt had flogged him 
for 122 minutes. The vast ma- 
jority didn’t care about LaBeouf 
at all but just enjoyed a good 
spectacle. “I'm not really a fan 
of his acting,” said Andrew 
Scott. “But what I am a fan of is 
crazy.” I'ma fan of people who 


are crazy enough to stand in in- 
terminable lines to see crazy. 

The security guards 
wouldn't tell us what was going 
onin there, but every 10 min- 
utes or so, someone would go 
in all giddy to Instagram their 
campy celebrity experience 
and come out silent and rattled. 
One warned us not to goin, 
because it felt like participating 
ina public hanging. Many said 
they confessed secrets to him. 
Most just comforted him. 

It turns out that making 
fun of someone on the Internet 
is way easier than making fun 
of him at a table in a tiny room 
while he’s crying and wear- 
ing a tuxedo. “I thought it was 
going to be funny, and it was 
really powerful,” said Alex Per- 
rone, a 24-year-old makeup art- 
ist, who came back to see hima 
second day. “My routine in the 
morning is to go to CNN.com 
and TMZ. This morning I 
didn’t do that.” Her new rou- 
tine was to wake up early and 
wait to see LaBeouf. 

Part of what was keeping us 
in line was a simple psychology 
experiment about how mem- 
bers of a crowd convince each 
other they haven't wasted their 
time by investing more, which 
I believe is how Real Housewives 
stays on the air. But part of it 
was that because we deify ce- 
lebrities, we believe they have 
wisdom to impart. And while I 
know, after interviewing hun- 
dreds of celebrities, that this 
isn’t true, I must still believe it 
alittle bit. Also, like my new 
hipster millennial friends, I re- 
alized I too don’t have a real job. 

I was seventh in line at 
6 p.m. when the show closed. 
As I was leaving, Ross, one of 


 soei stein 


the security guards, told me to 
come back the next morning 
before the show opened and 
he'd get me in. Unfortunately, 
when I showed up the next 
day, I was told that Ross had 
been fired. That’s how, after my 
new friend Alex let me sit with 
her close to the front, I wound 
up standing in line for a second 
day. I, by the way, have never 
seen one LaBeouf movie. 

Because people were now 
spending up to an hour with 
the sobbing LaBeouf, I was 
fourth in line when the show 
closed. I had now invested 13 
hours and 100% of my dignity 
in attempting to have LaBeouf 
not talk to me. There was 





no way I was coming back 
again for another bout of self- | 
loathing. I would plagiarize 
an ending to this column be- 
fore I did that. 

And yet. 


My new friend Alex got there 
at 6 the next morning and text- 
ed to tell me she saved me space 
No. 23. 1 showed up at 1 p.m. At 
4:30, | was ushered in. I asked 
LaBeouf if I could remove his 
bag, and he didn't say any- 
thing, whichis performance- | 
art-speak for “You can remove 
my bag.” Maybe he was acting 
or having a meltdown, but he 
was immensely present and 
responsive for a guy who didn’t 
talk—laughing, nodding and 
crying at the right moments as 
I talked to him. He was what- 
ever was projected on him. But 
I didn’t have much to project, 
since his image had never been 
part of my life. So I just hugged 
him and told him that I'd try 

to be less snarky when I wrote 
about celebrities and that he 
smelled great for a guy weeping 
in a tux for four days. 

I exited out the back and re- 
turned to the line to get kudos 
for taking only two minutes. 
They told me it was eight. 

Istill have no idea what is 
going on in there. But I’m odd- 
ly not furious that I spent three 
days waiting to go in. Maybe, 
despite all previous data, I like 
performance art. Or maybe 
we really can find meaning 
in whatever idols our society 
happens to pray to. Or maybe 
it’s just not so bad to be outside 
in line in L.A. in February. If 
LaBeouf did this in New York, 
I'm pretty sure he would have 





been flogged. a 
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EHRMAN NEEDLEPOINT KT hs as 
Yasar, | 
AL Ww of of Lattern a mae Color 


Needlepoint has never been more popular with fresh colors and 
contemporary patterns bringing the craft up to date. Ehrman Tapestry 
is the company behind this revival, promoting the work of established 
designers and encouraging others to have a go. Ehrman Tapestry has a 


well deserved reputation for quality and style. 


* SIMPLICITY Only one simple stitch is used so these kits can be enjoyed by 
beginners or more experienced stitchers, An easy to follow instruction brochure 
is included to get you underway 

*QUALITY The kits are manufactured in England using top quality materials 
The 100% pure new wool is separated into the various shades with enough 
included for working the canvas in cither basketweave or half-cross stitch, The 
100% cotton canvas is printed in full color and comes with the needle attached. 

* COLOR CHART All Ehrman kits include a beautifully printed color chart as 
an additional guide. 

* VALUE FOR MONEY for a kit of this quality no other company offers 


comparable value for money 





*VARIETY With a changing selection of 200 kits available online there is SPRING Margaret Murton, 18” x 12”. 12 holes to the inch canvas. $99.00 now $78.00 


something here for everyone 





NAXOS CAT POPPIES POSY OF FLOWERS CUPCAKE 

Elian McCready Raymond Honeyman Elian McCready Magic Hollingworth 

16.5" x 13”, 10 holes to the inch canvas 17.5" x 17.5". 12 holes to the inch canvas 16” x 16". 10 holes to the inch canvas 15.5" x 15.5". 12 holes to the inch canvas 
$115.00 now $89.00 $125.00 now $95.00 $110.00 now $80.00 $94.00 now $76.00 





PANSY BOWL KLIMT CORAL TREE AT DAWN FOX: GREEN 


Kaffe Fassett Candace Bahouth Alex Beattie Elian McCready 
17” x 16”. 10 holes to the inch canvas 14" x 14”, 10 holes to the inch canvas 14” x 13". 12 holes to the inch canvas 19.5" x 14", 10 holes to the inch canvas 
$88.00 now $69.00 $90.00 now $78.00 $99.00 now $79.00 $105.00 now $85.00 
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10 Questions 


Actress, dancer and choreographer 
Rosie Perez on her tricky childhood, 
fighting and that unmistakable voice 


As you describe it in Handbook 


for an Unpredictable Life, your 
childhood was grim. What 
made you write about it? 
Honestly, I’m still trying to 
figure that out. I just felt like 
I was supposed to, and after 

I started, it kind of became, 
Oh no, I can’t stop it now. 


Why did your mother take you 
from the care of a loving aunt 


and put you in a Catholic home 


when you were 2 years old? 

I don’t know. She suffered 
from severe mental illness, 
so only she knows, and she’s 
not around, God rest her soul. 
I've tried for many years to 
figure it out, and there’s just 
no logical answer. Her be 
havior wasn’t just intense. It 
was nonsensical and at times 


erratic and at times extremely 


loving. It ran the gamut. 


When she got pregnant, your 


dad realized she was unstable 
and went back to his wife. Why | 
are you so forgiving of him? He 
didn't take you from the home. 


That’s a very good question. 
Maybe it’s because we look so 
alike. Maybe because of his 
drunken confession that he 
was my father when a lot of 
people weren't bringing the 
truth into my life. And the 
man had undeniable charm. 


How did you deal with the 
PTSD diagnosis you got from 
your childhood experiences? 
At first, being diagnosed 
sucked. I wanted to believe 
that I was above all that had 
gone down. When a doctor 
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said, “No, you have PTSD,” 

I was like, “Oh, I’m human.” 
It was like a weight was lifted 
off me. I still have minor epi 
sodes. I get scared very easily. 
If I’m at home and you walk 
into the room unannounced, 
I completely overreact. 


You fell out with Spike Lee and 


Jennifer Lopez after working 


with them. Do you ever wonder | 


if it’s you? 

I feel like I got to that point 

in this book. It was kind ofa 
confession, taking ownership. 
When I think back on the first 
rehearsal date of Do the Right 
Thing, I'm so embarrassed by 
my behavior. I was so aloof. 
Pure PTSD, but I didn’t know 
it back then. And in regards 
to Jennifer, I think we were 
both guilty and we were 

both young and silly. I was 
way over the top. It took me 

a minute to realize that I was 
still fighting in that old way. 


You were in a lot of fights in 
your youth. Do you think you 
could still hold your own? 

I think push come to shove, 
I could get a few licks in. 


| But I hated fighting. Getting 


punched in the face is the 
worst feeling ever. 


Yet you love boxing. 
Boxing is about pushing 
through your fears. It’s more 
about fighting yourself. 
Floyd Mayweather could get 
punched, like, clean shot 
down the middle to his face, 
and he wouldn't flinch. And! 
understand what he’s doing. 














It’s part of the craft. It’s how 
you can take a blow. To me, 
boxing personifies my life. 


Your voice—a net negative or 
anet asset? 
Asset. People gave me so 
much crap about my voice, 
and I tried, I really did try [to 
change], but it was the way 
I spoke. And as I got older 
the octaves dropped, thank 


if a 16-year-old comes up 
and starts imitating me. 


Successful Latinas some- 
times get criticism from 
their community. Was that 
true for you? 

Most of the criticism I got ear 
ly in my career was from the 
Latin community. They used 
to take me out to lunch and 
tell me, “Can you go and take 
lessons to lessen your accent?” 
Or “When you're ona talk 
show, can you not be so funny 
and loud?” [The criticism lev- 
eled at] Sofia Vergara right 
now is not right. It’s not fair. 


Last election you made a cam- 


paign video, and you're an edu- 
| cational activist. Would you 

| ever wanta political career? 

| Iamon the presidential coun- 


cil for HIV and AIDS with 
wonderful people. But the 
bureaucracy is tough. I don’t 
know if I have the patience 
not to curse somebody out. 


Could you still do the moves 
from the opening of Do the 
Right Thing? 

I could, but I'd probably 

be in the emergency room 
afterwards. 


| —-BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW 
GO TO time.com/10questions 





God. Now I find it flattering 
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THE ALL-NEW TOYOT 


HIGHLANDER 





Smarter. Sleeker. More advanced than ever before. With standard hands-free Bluetooth™’ and an Let's 
available 8-inch touch-screen audio and navigation system, it might as well be from the future. ay) Go 
_ toyota.com/highlander TOYOTA | Places 


By ; 

Prototype shown with options. Production model may vary. iPhone” accessory is not included. iPhone” is a registered trademark of Apple inc. All rights reserved. “The Bluetooth” word mark 
and logos are registered trademarks owned by Bluetooth SIG, Inc. and any use of such marks by Toyota is under license. A compatible Bluetooth*-enabled phone must first be paired. 
Phone performance depends on software, coverage and carrier. ©2014 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Muppets ©2014 Disney 
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You can open a no-minimum-balance Merrill Edge IRA quickly 
and fund it instantly online from your Bank of America bank 
account. Rolling over a 401(k)? A Merrill Edge specialist can 
help with the paperwork and contact the plan administrator 
for you. Merrill Edge. It’s investing, streamlined. 


merrilledge.com/streamlined 
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